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EDITORIAL 


HE warnings I have given from time to time in 

these pages during the last few years about radio 

in war have been completely justified, though I 
confess I did not foresee quite so rapid, quite so 
ignominious and quite so contemptible a collapse of 
the B.B.C. I took advantage of ten days with an 
H.M.V. instrument of exceptional range and enjoy- 
ing an exceptional lack of interference to listen to 
dozens of wireless stations all over the world, and I 
have no hesitation whatever in declaring that what 
is called the B.B.C. Home Service was the most pitiable 
exhibition of complacent amateurishness to be heard 
in the whole of this planet during the first weeks of war. 


And the tragic farce of it is that the B.B.C. itself 
seems to be suffering from the delusion that it is doing 
its work well. ‘ Every department of the B.B.C. has 
lived up to the same motto of carrying on,”’ writes 
the Editor of the Radio Times with a besotted fatuity of 
smugness. I reply that “ carrying on” is susceptible 
of two meanings, and it is the meaning attached to it 
by nursemaids that we must apply to such posturing. 


I had expected that the outbreak of war would 
make us dependent upon gramophone records for our 
musical assuagement, but I had not expected that the 
quality of the light entertainment provided by the 
B.B.C. would make us equally dependent on gramophone 
records, and I sincerely hope that our readers have 
managed to accumulate enough light entertainment 
in the way of records to make them independent of the 
fourth-rate village treats provided night and day by 
the B.B.C. It is idle to talk about difficulties. Similar 
difficulties must exist in France. Yet in France there 
are at least half a dozen radio stations giving magnifi- 
cent dramatic, operatic, and musical entertainment 
every night. The trouble of course is the flight from 
London and the dispersion of the B.B.C. staff like the 
Lost Tribes. Well, well, fortunately with records and 
books by night and with cinemas by day we can amuse 
ourselves without the help of the B.B.C. Nevertheless, 
it will be a long time before some of us forget the blow 
to the nation’s moral delivered by the B.B.C., and its 
cowardly betrayal of the Muses. 


And now readers will be asking about the future 
of the gramophone. Information reaches me that 
stocks, whether they be matrices of hitherto unpublished 
works of music or of the material with which to publish 
them, are sufficient to maintain FOR THREE YEARS the 
standard of excellence which we have learnt to expect 
from the recording companies. Whether the fruit of 
so much foresight can be made available to the public 
will depend in the long run on the national ability 
to maintain its distribution in the stress of the times 
before us. Of that I am not qualified to speak, but 
I can affirm this—that if the gramophone fails to 
play its part it will only be because it has been over- 
whelmed by circumstances against which no foresight 
could avail. My own belief is that, provided distribu- 
tion does not fail, the sale of gramophone records will 
show a steady increase month by month. 


In the Sunday Times of September 17, Mr. Ernest 
Newman wrote, “ there will be no repetition this time, 
it is safe to say, of the outcry against the performance 
of the German classics that arose in some quarters as 
soon as the last war broke out.” With this I am in 
profound agreement, though not for all the reasons 
Mr. Newman suggested. I believe that thanks to the 
gramophone and the radio thousands more in this 
country than in 1914 have learnt to love great music. 
I believe, always bearing in mind the economic factor 
as a danger to the fulfilment of my prophecy, that the 
sales of records of great music will astound the record- 
ing companies, and it is in that belief that we who have 
carried on this paper for over sixteen years are deter- 
mined not to let it die, even if it have to be reduced 
to a single sheet sent round to a handful of loyal and 
indomitable enthusiasts. 


Meanwhile, we are still far from such a prospect. 
Enquiries made among the trade reveal a determina- 
tion to support us in our resolve to endure. We may 
have to reduce our size, We may have to appear in 
the middle of the month instead of in the beginning. 
We may have to keep our readers waiting for reviews 
of some records until the following month. We may 
have to issue an appeal for six-monthly subscriptions. 
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Nevertheless we shall continue. Our printers have 
given us the assurance of their support. The general 
feeling of the trade is one of optimism. We have at 
least as much right to crave the patience, indulgence 
and sympathy of our readers as the B.B.C. of their 
listeners, and I hope that in our own humble way. we 
shall make less of a mess of it than the B.B.C. have 
made of broadcasting and that THE GRAMOPHONE 
will not assume the characteristics of a newspaper 
edited in one of the lower forms of a girls’ school. 
The other day I had the opportunity of shaking hands 
with Mr. Fred Smith who has just taken on the direc- 
tion of that grand centre of gramophonic life— 
Rimington, Van Wyck’s. He urged me to write an 
editorial which would be an inspiration to everybody 
who lives by or loves the gramophone. I feel that I 
am letting Mr. Fred Smith down by this editorial, 
but words will not always obey the passion of the man 
who tries to handle them. Still, whatever my defi- 
ciencies, I know that the friends of this paper all over 
the world will be apostles of music all over that dis- 
tracted world. I know that they will appreciate and 
shoulder their individual responsibilities. Advertise- 
ment will necessarily be curtailed, and we look to our 
readers to advertise the power of the gramophone to 
console distracted minds. 


It is too soon to attempt any exact statement about 
the form the paper will take. So much will depend on 
the policy of the recording companies. We may expect 
a number of light records, many of which will be 
wanted for the entertainment of our sailors, soldiers, 
and airmen. It will be our business to criticise these 
with extreme care in order that every month we may 
between us succeed in acting as guides to those at 
home who want to provide the best for those absent. 
During this winter I shall myself be on the Island of 
Barra where I shall make it my business to dig up as 
much buried treasure as possible from my many 
records and write about them for our readers. We 
are not at the mercy of novelty. We have the rich 
storehouse of existing records to draw upon. I shall 
avoid any comment upon the war except when its 
progress directly affects the gramophone, and this 
policy will be the general policy of all our contri- 
butors, for I feel sure our readers will require from us 
the expression of what they require from music. 


I have heard it suggested that the reliance of the 
B.B.C. upon gramophone records may induce in the 
public mind a reaction against gramophone records. 
I do not believe this, for I do not believe that the 
public is so foolish as to suppose that the present 
method of using gramophone records on the radio is 
the right way to use-gramophone records. The best 
that can be said for it is that by some happy accident 
an unfamiliar melody or song is first heard by some 
listeners. In any case the public is growing so tired 
of the country house charades which the dramatic 
department of the B.B.C, offers as drama that a dread 
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of having to listen madvertently to what may be 
ghastly bosh is preventing listeners using the radio 
except for the repetition of stale news varied only by 


_ the inconsistency of the announcers in the pronuncia- 


ting of the names of ravaged Polish towns. 


I hope that in my next editorial I shall be in a 
position to indicate more exactly the scope of THE 
GRAMOPHONE during the next few months. Our 
readers may rely on us to do our best, but I ask them 
to remember that we are not a paper with great 
resources behind us, and that we are dependent 
entirely upon our ability to serve the public we try 
to serve. ‘That public has stood by us for sixteen 
years, and if for a time we are unable to serve it as 
adequately as we like to believe we have served it in 
the past I am sure our readers will understand our 
difficulty. I need hardly say how warmly we shall 
welcome suggestions for the improvement of the kind 
of service we want to offer. 


And now one last word. Please remember the 
fate of artists in a time like this. Many of them will 
be depending entirely on the encouragement you 
gramophone users give them. Apparently they can 
expect nothing from the B.B.C. which intends to rely 
for its entertainment on a fourth-rate repertory 
company dug in somewhere in the heart of England. 
As for the music, well did one of the announcers the 
other night, in a moment of absentmindedness, pro- 
claim a performance by Mr. So-and-So and his 
Bathroom Orchestra, for the entertainment provided 
by the B.B.C. has been as much like taps running as 
anything. If we find that the recording companies 
exercise as little imagination and initiative as the 
B.B.C. we shall not be slow to tell them so; but I 
have more confidence in the recording companies, and 


we may look to them and to the publishers of books to 


preserve. the sanity of the nation. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 





READING POETRY 


Christopher Hassall was awarded the Hawthornden 
Prize this year, and Bloomsbury was roused. It seems 
that a poet who stoops to writing lyrics for Ivor Novello’s 
shows in his spare time cannot be seriously considered. 
In spite of the considerable racket, the prize was duly 
handed to Mr. Hassall, and the two records of his poems, 
read by himself, which Columbia has just issued (DX940-1, 
4s. each), seem to justify the Hawthornden committee’s 
choice. The seven sonnets from “ Crisis” are poignantly 
in tune with present emotions ; ““ Come out of the Town ” 
and ‘“‘ From Soliloquy to Imogen,” both from “ Pen- 
thesperan,” ‘‘ While there is youth to come ” and “‘ Omni- 
presence,” with sometimes an echo of Keats and Blake, 
reveal a deep love of natural things, and a firm belief in 
God. If such a poetic angle does not appeal, avoid these 
records. If it does, you will be rewarded. 
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INSTRUMENTS OF THE MODERN ORCHESTRA 
Il—THE WOODWIND 


By F. G. 


AST month we had a look at the stringed instruments. This 

instalment brings us to the second family of the orchestra, 
the Woop-WInp. 

As the title implies, the instruments of this section are chiefly 
constructed of wood. Tone is produced by the setting in motion 
of a column of air in one of three ways :— 

1. By direct blowing across a hole cut in the side of the pipe 

(Flute) ; 

2. By means of a single beating reed (Clarinet) ; 

3. By means of a double-reed (Oboe, etc.). 

The wood-wind family then is divisible into three parts—the 
flute group, the clarinet group, and the oboe group. Suppose we 
take the flute section first. 

The F.iure is the oldest of wind instruments and was very 
popular with both the Greeks and the Romans. Its name is 
derived from the Latin fluta. The old English flute—or flute a bec— 
which was in common use here in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, had a mouthpiece at one end and was played like a 
clarinet or oboe. The flute now in use is known as the German 
flute or flauto traverso. The flute, which is made of either cocus 
wood, ebonite, or silver,* is an instrument that can be easily 
identified by the veriest tyro, for it is held in a horizontal position 
when being played. It is a reedless instrument. The part played 
by the reed in instruments like the clarinet and oboe is taken by 
the actual air-stream from the lips of the player. The breath 
is directed by the player against the sharp edge of a hole which 
is cut in the side of the tube at one end. This produces the sound 
waves in the air-column which is contained in the tube or pipe. 
Pitch is governed (within the limits of an octave) by the covering 
and uncovering of a series of holes bored in the pipe. These 
holes are covered and uncovered by a system of keys operated by 
the player. (The modern flute owes its mechanical perfection to 
Theobald Boehm, a well-known flautist of his day). The complete 
compass of the flute is three octaves, higher notes being obtained 
by an increase of breath pressure. The flute is the most nimble 
of the wood-wind family and excels in rapid passage work. In 
its top register the instrument has a bright telling quality, while 
in its lower the tone is curiously like that of the trumpet when 
played piano. Debussy was one of the first composers to exploit 
this lower register, a good illustration being the Prélude a l’ Apreés- 
midi d’un Faune (Col. LX805). That delicious interlude, The 
Flight of the Bumble Bee from Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Legend of the 
Tsar Saltan (Col. g908) provides a good example of the instru- 
ment’s agility. Other records to be recommended are the Danse 
des Mirlitons from Tchaikovsky’s Casse- Noisette Suite (H.M.V. 
C2922-4) and the Orpheus Ballet Music (Gluck) on Col. DX6o. 
Many works have been written for the flute (Quantz, Frederick 
the Great’s teacher, wrote something like three hundred flute 
concertos !) and Bach’s Suite in B minor for Flute and Strings (two 
movements, the Rondeau and Badinerie, are on Col. DB507) is 
invariably included in the ‘‘ Prom” programmes. One or two 
of Mozart’s compositions for flute have been recorded, viz., the 
Concerto for Flute in D major (H.M.V. C2258-g), one for flute and 
harp in C major (H.M.V. C2387-9), and the Quartet in A major 
298) on H.M.V. DB3365. Paul Graener’s The Flute of Sanssouci 
Decca L.Y6155-6) is another recording which features the flute. 





* There is a vast difference between English and French flute tone, 
the former being more robust, due to the fact that English flautists 
use a wooden flute, whereas the French favour metal. (The recordings 
of Robert Murchie, René Le Roy and Marcel Moyse should be 
compared.) 


YOUENS 


The so-called Bass FLuTE is in reality an Alto Flute, the name 
by which it is known on the Continent. Its tone is less brilliant 
than that of the flute, being more mellow and velvety. Rimsky- 
Korsakov uses it in Mlada and Josef Holbrooke has also scored 
for it in his opera, The Children of Don, but rather surprisingly 
this beautiful instrument has not been employed as much as it 
deserves. 

The flute’s smaller brother, the Piccoto (it is rather less than 
half the length of the ordinary flute) is not used a great deal. Its 
tone is of a shrill, rather unpleasant quality, which can easily 
be heard above the massed tone of an orchestral tutti. ‘Tchaikovsky 
makes effective use of it in the trio of the Scherzo of his Fourth 
Symphony (H.M.V. DB2899-2903), and Beethoven employs it at 
the end of his Egmont Overture (Col. LX690). One of the best 
recorded examples I know is Pierné’s Entrance of the Little Fauns 
on Col. 9518. 

We must now pass on to the single reed group, of which the chief 
member is the B flat clarinet. 

The CLARINET was invented by Denner of Nuremburg in 1690, 
being a development of the Chalumeau, a medieval instrument. 
The clarinet as we know it to-day is a cylindrical pipe of wood or 
ebonite terminating in a small bell. The modern clarinet has 
seven holes and an elaborate system of keys, which number 
anything up to nineteen. The upper part of the mouthpiece 
supports the reed, a single piece of specially prepared cane. The 
player’s breath sets the flexible reed in motion, which in turn 
sets up vibrations in the air column of the pipe. Pitch is controlled 
by breath pressure, and by the opening and closing of the holes 
and keys. The clarinet has three distinct registers, the bottom 
one still being known by the old name of chalumeau. The timbre 
of this register is rather hollow. The middle register is the least 
satisfactory in quality, and the most difficult—from a technical 
point of view—to manage. The top register is beautifully clear 
and even, and in the hands of an expert is extremely flexible. 

There are many fine works in existence for this instrument— 
Weber, Stanford and Mozart have written concertos (the slow 
movement only of the Mozart is to be had on Col. DB834), while 
in the field of chamber music there are three superlative clarinet 
quintets by Mozart (Col. L2252-55), Brahms (H.M.V. DB3383-6) 
and Bliss (Decca K780-3). Holbrooke’s too, if it does not attain 
the height of these, is well worth noting (Col. LX814-6). The 
slow movement of Stanford’s Clarinet Sonata is excellently played 
by Frederick Thurston on Decca K853, the reverse containing 
Alan Frank’s Suite for Two Clarinets. Brahms’ Sonata in E flat major 

for Clarinet and Pianoforte, Op. 120, No. 2 is also played by Thurston 
on Decca X171-3. As an example of the clarinet’s use in orchestral 
work—as distinct from concertos—lI will merely give one instance, 
viz., Weber’s Oberon Overture (Col. LX746). 

A further member of the same family is the Basset Horn 
(CorNo pi BassEtTTo). First introduced by a German maker 
named Horn in 1770, the instrument is really a Tenor Clarinet. 
Mozart had a special affection for it, while in modern times 
Strauss and Holbrooke have frequently scored for it. 

The Bass CLARINET is of much later date. It is like a large 
clarinet with a curved mouthpiece and an upturned metal bell. 
The tone-colour is rather difficult to describe. Ebenezer Prout 
tells us that the finest part of the instrument is its rich lower 
register, while Schlesinger says “‘ the tone is hollow and wanting 
in power in the lower register particularly”! Legato or simple 
scale passages, such as that in the Danse de la Fée Dragée from 
Tchaikovsky’s Casse-Noisette Suite (H.M.V. C2922-4) suit it best. 





Meyerbeer was the first composer to perceive the possibilities of 
the instrument, and Act V of Les Huguenots contains an unaccom- 
panied bass clarinet solo, which covers the complete range of the 
instrument. Modern examples one might cite are Strauss’ Don 
Quixote (Col. LX 186-90) and the Sinfonia Domestica. 

Let us now glance at the double-reed instruments, the treble 
of which is the Osor (or HAautsoy). Like the clarinet this is 
held vertically when being played. Made of cocus, rosewood, or 
ebonite, it is very similar in appearance to that instrument, but 
is distinguishable by its slimmer mouthpiece. The oboe is one of 
the oldest of the reed instruments, being a descendant of the 
medieval Schalmey. The tone—which can be very penetrating— 
is quite distinctive ; it might be described as tart. The double- 
reed which fits in a short length of metal tubing known as the 
staple, is made of two thin pieces of cane bound together. 
When in use the double-reed is actually in the player’s mouth, 
whose breath passing through the ()-shaped orifice, causes the 
canes to vibrate. The air-column inside the tube acts as a reson- 
ating medium, reinforcing the reed vibrations. Pitch is regulated 
by lip pressure on the double-reed, by breath pressure, and by a 
formidable system of metal keys. There are numerous examples 
in the orchestral repertoire of the use of the oboe, for every 
composer from Lully to our most advanced modernists has 
scored from it. Richard Strauss seems inordinately fond of the 
instrument—that luscious tune in Don Juan (H.M.V. DB2897-8) 
for instance, and that delightful cantabile passage in the introduc- 
tion to Don Quixote (Col. LX 186-90). Handel wrote oboe sonatas 
and concertos, and coming to more recent times we have Gordon 
Jacobs’ concerto and one by Eugene Goossens, written for his 
brother Leon, undoubtedly the world’s finest oboist. An excellent 
illustration of Goossens’ ravishing tone—which no other oboist 
seems capable of reproducing—is the Sinfonia to Bach’s Church 
Cantata No. 156 (Col. DB506) and the Handel concerto (H.M.V. 
C2993). Other recordings containing examples of this superb 
oboist’s art are N.G.S. 76-7 (Bax’s Oboe Quintet), Col. LX256-7 
(Mozart’s Oboe Quartet K370), and Col. DX 936-7 (Schumann’s 
Three Romances, Op. 94, and César Franck’s Piece). 

Next on the list is the Cor ANGLAIS (ENGLISH Horn). This is a 
misnomer, the instrument being neither a horn nor of English 
origin. It might well be termed an alto oboe, being a fifth lower 
in pitch. The Cor Anglais is wider and longer than the oboe, the 
tube terminating in a small globular bell. The metal staple 
which holds the double-reed is usually bent back at an angle. 
The technique is similar, although the tone differs from that of 
the oboe. It is more mellow, with a tinge of melancholy about it. 
For expressing sorrow it is surely unsurpassed. How poignant 
that long unaccompanied solo at the commencement of the third 
act of Tristan (H.M.V. D1413) sounds. Another beautiful 

melody is that from the Largo of Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
H.M.V. C2949-53). Other classic examples of the use of the 
Cor Anglais occur in Sibelius’ Swan of Tuonela (H.M.V. D1997), 
the Scéne aux Champs from the Symphonie Fantastique of Berlioz 
(Col. LX372-7) and the Allegretto from César Franck’s solitary 
Symphony in D minor (Col. 9902-7). 

The HECKELPHONE, invented by Heckel the famous instru- 
ment maker, is larger still, and is really a baritone oboe. It is 
used very sparingly, Richard Strauss and Delius being the 
composers who most favour this instrument. 

Then comes the Bassoon, a still larger member of the double- 
reed group. The bassoon has developed from the old Bass-pommer, 
which was the true bass of the Schalmey family. The bassoon is a 
long conically bored pipe doubled back upon itself, which reduces 
the length to about four feet. It has a long curved metal mouth- 
piece (technically known as the crook) to which the double-reed 
is attached. The instrument is held diagonally by the player, and 
the tone-colour resembles neither the oboe nor the Cor Anglais. 
It is only included in the oboe family by reason of its double-reed. 
The lower register possesses a thick reedy quality, but contrary 
to general opinion, its middle register is the most satisfactory. 
When it reaches the top register the tone tends to become rather 

pinched. The bassoon is often called the clown of the orchestra ; 
because of its ability for playing staccato, composers often allot 
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passages of a humorous or grotesque character. Paul Dukas 
writes very effectively for the instrument in his popular Scherzo 
L’Apprenti Sorcier (Col. LX653-4) and Elgar gives it a good deal 
of prominence in the Enigma Variations (Col. DX322-5). Mozart 
(Col. L1824-6) and Eric Fogg, the young Manchester musician— 
now musical director of the B.B.C. Empire Orchestra—are 
among those who have written bassoon concertos. Fogg’s work 
was inspired by the virtuosity of Archie Camden, now first 
bassoon of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

The last member of this family is the DouBLe (or ConTRA) 
Bassoon. This instrument is only suitable for playing bass 
passages at a moderate speed. Its usual job is to reinforce the 
string basses; an elaborate double bassoon part is, however. 
included by Beethoven in the score of the finale of the Choral 
Symphony (Telefunken SK2615-23), while Brahms makes similar 
use of it in his C minor Symphony (H.M.V. DB3277-81). Ravel. 
when orchestrating his Mother Goose Suite (H.M.V. DB4898-9) had 
the happy thought of allotting the phrases of the Beast (in The 
Conversations between Beauty and the Beast) to the double bassoon, 
but its appearances as a solo instrument are extremely rare. 

Another instrument sometimes classified with the wood-wind 
(although it is made entirely of metal) is the SAxOPHONE. Many 
believe this to be a modern instrument, but it was actually 
invented by Adolphe Sax something like a hundred years ago. 
Debussy wrote a Rhapsody for the saxophone, while Lars Eric- 
Larsson, the Scandinavian composer, has written a concerto 
which was heard at the “‘ Proms ”’ a season or so ago. One of 
Glazounov’s last compositions- was written for the instrument, 
and Josef Holbrooke seems very partial to it. Nearly every 
French composer of note—Bizet, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Vincent 
d’Indy, etc.—has employed the “sax” little or much, while 
Richard Strauss introduced a quartet of them in the Sinfonia 
Domestica. Eric Coates’ Saxo-Rhapsody, specially written for 
Sigurd Rascher, whom I suppose is the “ Kreisler of the Sax ’’— 
though Mr. Edgar Jackson may not think so—may be heard on 
H.M.V. C2891. I make no attempt to describe the instrument, 
which must surely—by reason of its universal employment in 
dance bands—be familiar to all. 

Another hybrid instrument is the SAaRRUSOPHONE, the invention 
of a French bandmaster named Sarrus. This again is constructed 
of metal, but has a double-reed. It is rarely used in this country 
(Holbrooke has written parts for two sarrusophones in his Apollo 
and the Seaman) but many French composers have scored for the 
contrabass sarrusophone in C. 


(To be continued ) 


[As an illustration of Mr. Youens’ articles the Orchestral Chart 
compiled and published by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, 
and already familiar to most schools and music teachers, will be 
found valuable. At our request Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper 
have offered to send a copy to any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE 
who applies for one and encloses a stamped and addressed 
envelope. The address is 11-17, Islington, Liverpool, 3.—Ep.] 














WT st carrying on! 


We are glad to inform our customers that our store is 
remaining open as usual from g a.m. to 6.30 p.m. daily. 
Now, more than ever, it will pay you to shop at Imhof’s 
since we are completely equipped with adequate stocks to 
meet every radio and record requirement at the shortest 
notice. Order by post with confidence. 


* 
FOR YOUR SAFETY: Holborn Borough Council official 
A.R.P. shelter in basement. 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112 New Oxford Street, W.C.1. Museum 5944 
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HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS 


By 


EINRICH SCHLUSNUS (born in 1888 at Braubach on the 

Rhine) is the greatest exponent of bel canto. In this respect 
he is to this generation what Battistini was to an earlier one ; 
he will be so regarded by gramophone lovers as the years pass, 
and with more reason. His first operatic part was the Herald 
in Lohengrin, which he sang at Hamburg in April, 1915. For 
nearly two years he was leading baritone at Nuremberg Opera 
House, and since September 1917 has sung at the Berlin State 
Opera House. His work has adorned its fame, and he has become 
its favourite and most celebrated baritone. His popularity as a 
singer of Lieder and Opera is as great as that of any contemporary 
vocalist. The reasons are not far to seek. His voice is a superb 
organ, excellently managed, always firm and in tune, but its 
chief merit is its quality of sincerity. Its sympathetic charm is 
unique. His use of the mezza voce is perfect and unrivalled. 
The spirit of a poem is caught in its entirety, rather than delineated 
by a word for word emphasis of detail. His phrasing is finished, 
his diction exemplary, and his articulation commendably clear. 
In the combination of all these qualities, he is to the baritones 
what Caruso is to the tenors. 

To me the period 1924-26—when the Polydor records of 
Schlusnus, Rehkemper, Schorr, Groenen, Elisabeth Schumann, 
Lotte Lehmann, Maria Ivogiin and Claire Dux first percolated 
through to this country—was as truly the Golden Age of singing 
as was the Caruso-Metropolitan Opera  pre-War period. 
Schlusnus’ art and voice particularly his exquisite use of the 
mezza voce, were a revelation. Since then, modern methods of 
recording have reproduced piano and orchestral tone more 
realistically, and made clearer every nuance and inflection in 
the singer’s voice. Whilst at the height of his powers, he has not 
only re-recorded for Polydor the bulk of his acoustical operatic 
recordings, but has added greatly to the gramophile’s repertoire 
of Lieder, and contributed to an appreciation of some of the 
best-known excerpts from operas rarely performed here but 
often produced in Germany. 

From the list of his acoustical recordings, let us single out the 
best, and those that have not been re-recorded. Amongst the 
latter are Wotan’s Abschied and Die Feuerzauber from Die Walkiire, 
the Credo from Otello, and arias from L’Africaine ; and duets 
with Robert Hutt from Otello, Les Pécheurs de Perles and Guglielmo 
Tell, with Frida Leider from JI Trovatore, and with Mafalda 
Salvatini from Pagliacci. His Feuerzauber is a favourite of mine 
because of the vision its orchestral accompaniment conjures up. 
The voice is of diamond hardness in order to hold its own with 
the Wagnerian flood of orchestral tone. Three duets with Lotte 
Lehmann are magnificent. Reich mir die Hand (La ci darem la 
mano!) from Don Giovanni, is the best record ever made of this 
lovely duet. So lang hab’ ich geschmachtet (Crudel! perché) from 
Figaro is comparable to the well-nigh perfect version by Fass- 
bander and Huni-Mihacsek. In Bei Mannern (La dove prende) 
from Die Zauberflote, Schlusnus’ voice is exquisite and Lehmann 
is at her very best. Its companion—the Swallow Duet from Mignon 
—is a disappointment because the soprano is occasionally off the 
note. There are three duets with the late Selma Kurz. In Bez 
Mannern, she is inferior to Lehmann because of the perceptible 
break in her registers and the indifferent quality of her voice. 
In Sprich nie mit einem Armen (Deh non parlare) from Rigoletto, 
Schlusnus’ recitative and vocal line are good, and the drama is 
well portrayed by both singers. On its reverse is Sieh’, meiner 
hellen Trdnen-Flut (Mira, di acerbe lagrime) from Il Trovatore, in 
which Kurz displays her vocal agility, but the closing passage is 
a scamper even if exciting. In a trio, Wilde Eifersucht im Herzen 
Di geloso amor)—also from Trovatore—Frida Leider and Schlusnus 
are competent, but Hutt’s tenor voice ordinary. Nevertheless 


ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


the drama in combination is good. This disc contains Ach mi 
der Gattin (Ve’se di notte) from Un Ballo in Maschera, in which 
Schlusnus’ partners are Leider, Helgers (bass) and Abendroth 
(bass). Its measures are infectious, and I still enjoy this record 
in spite of its wooden laughter. 

Turning to acoustical records of Lieder, Hugo Wolf enthusiasts 
of the early post-War years are grateful to Schlusnus. His 
flawless mezza voce and tenderness of expression make Ver- 
schwiegene Liebe incomparable. The orchestral accompaniment 
in Der Rattenfanger, though interesting, is poorly reproduced. 
The worthiness of Der Freund as a Wolf song has been questioned 
by Mr. Ernest Newman and parroted by the less informed, but 
Schlusnus’ rendering, at first peaceful, then tempestuous, ends 
with a magnificently intoned “ Der soll mein Schiffmann sein ! ”’ 
In Der Musikant the piano interludes are hurried, but Kipnis 
and Janssen do not ring truer than Schlusnus. Fussreise is sung 
in the right spirit and rhythm, but cannot compare with Groenen’s 
superb acoustical record (with orchestra). In Er ist’s the piano 
tone is muffled, but Schlusnus’ interpretation is even more 
spontaneous than in the re-recording. Eight songs by Richard 
Strauss were recorded by Schlusnus—the first six with the com- 
poser at the piano. I regard these records of Heimkehr and Ich 
liebe dich as fine interpretations which have not been bettered. 
Ruhe, meine Seele, Geheimnis and Die Nacht exhibit exquisite mezza 
voce and contrasts in declamation. These three songs have not 
been re-recorded, but ueignung, with its exultant spirit and 
splendid climax, has on two occasions. Raucheisen accompanies 
him in Heimliches Aufforderung and Schlechtes Wetter. The former 
is better sung in his later record, but Schlechtes Wetter is more 
serious than Elisabeth Schumann’s. 

Several electrical recordings were issued on Brunswick discs 
here in 1928, all (except Ich grolle nicht) being still on the Polydor 
lists or re-recorded. Ich grolle nicht was well sung, and daring in 
its upper reaches. 

Except when otherwise stated, the following electrical record-~ 
ings are sung in German, his operatic ones having orchestral 
accompaniment, the Lieder, etc., piano. (LM denotes twelve-inch 
Polydor discs, L ten-inch Polydor, CA and LY twelve-inch, 
Decca, DE and PO ten-inch Decca.) 


LIEDER 
BEETHOVEN 


CA8176. Adelaide (two parts). This is Beethoven’s greatest 
and most beautiful song. No one has sung it so well as Schlusnus, 
not even the late Evan Williams (tenor). The record is enjoyable 
and pellucidly clear, especially the piano, but his acoustical 
record thrills us by its greater spontaneity. 

LY6158. Der Wachtelschlag has a descriptive piano part, and 
the poem gives the singer scope for variety in tone colour and 
interpretative skill. In Andenken he lavishes his lovely voice on 
simple melody and languishing phrases. 

L62797. Andie Hoffnung (two parts). This is the second setting, 
dated 1815, of a song in aria style, with an added recitative. It 
is somewhat in the style of Adelaide and is expressively sung with 
charm and personality. 

Lgo0198. Ich liebe dich is a pleasantly flowing melody in strophic 
form. In Jn questa tomba (sung in Italian), one of Beethoven’s 
three great songs, the opening and close are quiet, and the middle 
section energetic. Note the steadiness and beautiful tonal quality 
of the singer’s lower range. The record is first-rate even when 
compared with the excellent ones made by Chaliapin. 

LMg5241. Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur (Creation’s Hymn) is 
Beethoven’s second great Lied. It is sonorous—vocally and 
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orchestrally—and sung triumphantly. Its companion is Dank 
set Dir, Herr from Cantata con stromenti and Semele, a noble melody 
in Handel’s best manner. Schlusnus’ perfect breath-control 
and ~ splendid orchestral support make this a noteworthy 
record. 


SCHUBERT 


LMo5479. The orchestra in Du bist die Ruh’ is a refreshing 
change from the bare piano accompaniment. The rhythm is 
well maintained, the vocal tone restful and unforced, and the 
concluding phrases “O full’ es ganz” genuinely felt. Dem 
Unendlichen (with orchestra), an 1815 song, has realistic harp- 
tones to give truth to the text. Schlusnus is impressive and 
dramatic without being gloomy. 

L.M67252. An die Leier is one of his best Schubert records. 
The voice, powerful in the agitated passages, softens to the 
delightful bel canto of the main theme. The piano’s tone is 
virile and clear. His rendering of Der Wanderer is unexceptional. 
It is dragged, and the phrases “‘ immer wo ”’ too long spun out. 
No record of this song can compare with Kipnis’. 

CA8040. Stdandchen (Leise flehen meine Lieder ) is somewhat over- 
amplified, but otherwise a fine record. In Sei mir gegriisst, the 
rapt beauty in the repetitions of “Sei mir gegriisst, sei mir 
gekiisst ’’ has never been so ecstatically expressed as here. 

Lo90178. There is abundant virility of tone, fire and indigna- 
tion in Der ziirnende Barde. He is a little heavy in Am See (words 
by Bruchmann, not Mayrhofer) except in the cadenza and finale. 
The cadenza, though unbroken, is not too smoothly sung. 

Lgo001. Geheimes is one of Schubert’s most fragrant and 
lyrical songs in miniature. The vocal tone is Schlusnus at his 
very best, and I prefer his rendering even to Gerhardt’s, because 
it is so artistically sung. (This simply must be made available 
by Decca, and I can suggest no better coupling than Brahms’ 
Auf dem See.) The coupling here, Der Neugierige, is pure bel 
canto, but Hiisch’s is more expressive. 

DE7o11. Schlusnus sings Der Wanderer an den Mond, a folksong 
melody with a good swing, and the result is a fine record which, 
for tramping rhythm, is akin to Wolf’s Fussreise. In Der Fiingling 
an der Quelle, composer and singer charm. Claire Dux’s and 
Elisabeth Schumann’s renderings are fine, but Schlusnus’ is 
better than either. 

DE7026. I like the singer’s clean, manly tone with its touch 
of wistfulness in Friihlingsglaube. An Silvia (Who is Sylvia?) is 
sung at a moderate tempo and gains thereby, but the rhythm is 
occasionally held up. There is courtly grace in the second verse, 
whilst in the third, which praises her beauty, he becomes more 
ardent. 

L62643. Der Atlas is particularly well recorded as regards the 
piano, the voice has the requisite “‘ bite,’’ and the unusual range 
is negotiated satisfactorily. The haunting note in Der Doppel- 
gdanger is very appropriate, and the singer is surprisingly good 
from a dramatic point of view. The voice is sufficiently heavy 
for the song, even if it be not so colossal as Kipnis’. 

L62644. The mood of desolation is caught in Am Meer. Again 
the voice is full, but not so weighty as Kipnis’. An die Musik is 
well sung, without being emotional as is Lotte Lehmann’s. 

DE7o020. Thesame record of Am Meer is coupled with Pressel’s 
An der Weser, a good tune sung with feeling and gusto. The 
recording and surface, however, are rough in places. 

L30029. Der Musensohn is not the free and joyous thing it 
should be, the rhythm being frequently held up. The record is 
also a poor player, and an early recording. In Mondnacht (Schu- 
mann) the singer relies too much on mezza voce for effect, and 
misses the high lights. It lacks warmth. 

LM67051. Der Erlkénig. No gramophone artist has ever 
clearly differentiated the four characters vocally, but Schlusnus 
is successful in conveying an illusion that is often missing from 
other renderings. The accompanist is supremely efficient, and 
well served in the recording. In Flutenreicher Ebro (Schumann), 
Op. 138, No. 5, the sunny mood of Geibel’s poem is perfectly 
expressed, and this Spanish romance could not be more charm- 
ingly sung. 
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L30006. An Schwager Kronos, a song of Time the postillion, 
Schlusnus sings with intense fervour, and the climax in the 
concluding phrase is masterly. Raucheisen’s performance is 
equally fascinating and exciting. Der Soldat (Schumann) is 
virtually a duet for voice and piano. In this record by Schlusnus 
and Raucheisen, there is better balance than in the Schnabel 
collaboration, where the pianist is accompanist when his partner 
is singing, and solo pianist in the interludes. 


SCHUMANN 


Three Schumann Lieder are on the immediately preceding discs. 

CA8144. It will not surprise those who know Schlusnus’ 
fine Don Giovanni if I recommend his Der Hidalgo (poem by 
Geibel), an ardent serenade in Spanish style. The piano is no 
mere accompaniment: it heightens the romantic effect. His 
Die beiden Grenadiere is uninspired. The Marseillaise theme sounds 
unimpressive and lacking in contrast. 

L62646. Die Lotosblume is beautifully sung with every care 
bestowed on its poetic content. In Auftrdge, his voice is notable 
for its sincerity and charm, but I prefer Elisabeth Schumann’s 
record for its limpid freshness and lighter treatment. 

L62800. Auftrdége—identical with the above—has for its 
coupling, Friihlingsfahrt, a typical students’ song slightly 
reminiscent of Loewe. The style is stalwart and the singing rugged 
but attractive. 

L30003. Talismane, from Goethe’s Westdstlichen Divan, has 
for its refrain ‘“‘ Gottes ist der Orient ! Gottes ist der Occident ! ”’ 
Schlusnus’ declamation is very impressive in its strongly marked 
processional melody. Provengalisches Lied, Op. 139, No. 4— 
Schumann at his best—praises the troubadour Minnelieder. 
The song is radiantly beautiful and the singer thrills to every 
word of it. This disc would be an acquisition to the British 
lists. 

L62801. Wanderlied (the well-known Wohlauf! noch getrunken) 
is a good folksong melody welded into Lied form. There are 
considerable variations in tone and expression, apart from the 
rousing drinking-song tune. Am Rhein (Humperdinck) sums up 
the attractions of the Rhine. The song has no special features. 


LOEWE 


LY6123. Der Nock (two parts). The piano is like the quick 
ripple of a stream over pebbles. The vocal quality is very 
beautiful but the tone too loud at times. 

LY6122. Tom der Reimer. Schlusnus’ rendering is average, 
and there is no piano introduction. More interpretative insight 
is displayed by Slezak, Strienz and Andresen. I find Schlusnus’ 
reading of Goethe’s ballad Der Schatzgrdber more interesting 
because there is more variety and vocal colour. 

LM 35041. His Die Uhr is dull compared with the Hans 
Sachs quality in Manowarda’s or with the records of Strienz, 
Fassbander and Allin. His Das Erkennen is more straightforward 
and acceptable, but even it cannot replace the acoustical Victor 
record which Schumann-Heink imbued with the maternal 
love of her personality. Also the piano is inadequate compared 
with the orchestra in the older record. 


LIS ZT 


Lgo0199. Im Rhein, im schénen Strome can hold its own with the 
Schumann and Franz settings, the splendour of the orchestration 
enhancing it in a remarkable way. This is one of the finest oi 
Schlusnus’ interpretations, the description of the Virgin partic- 
ularly so. In Es muss ein Wunderbares sein (with orchestra) the 
artist sings with restraint and without sentimentality. 

LM35088. O komm im Traum (Oh! quand je dors) is mainly a 
study in beautifully produced mezza voce. Scheidl’s record has 
greater gradations of tone-colour, but his intonation is not 
always perfect. The Hungarian gypsy flavour in Die drei Zigeuner 
is manifest in its picturesque piano part. Schlusnus’ second and 
third verses are good because of his superior vocal technique, 
but more temperament and imagination are everywhere apparent 
in Scheidl’s version. 
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MENDELSSOHN 


Lg0195. There have been many good records of Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges but none more beautifully phrased than Schlusnus’ or 
sung with such sincerity of expression. He uses medium voice 
throughout. The Venetianisches Gondellied is more intense, being a 
passionate appeal to the beloved. 


BRAHMS 


Schlusnus is superb as a singer of Brahms’ Lieder. 

LM35032. Ruhe, Siissliebchen could not be better sung—every 
word and phrase perfect. It is a model of diction and interpre- 
tation. I hope it will be made available here. His Wie bist du, 
meine Konigin? is easily the best I have heard. It scores on all 
points, and the voice is never forced. The repetitions of 
‘““ Wonnevoll ” are exquisitely sung. Peschko’s accompaniments 
are very fine. 

LY6075. Wie bist du, meine Kénigin is almost equally fine 
vocally, but the piano in this earlier record is not so well repro- 
duced. Feldcinsamkeit is well sung at a medium tempo, and the 
** turns ”’ well executed, but I prefer : 

DE7041, a re-recording, with Peschko as accompanist. Slight 
variations in phrasing are noticeable. His Gesang Weylas (Wolf) 
is not outstanding. The impressiveness of the final phrase is 
weakencrl by the pause for breath between “‘ sich ” and “‘ Koénige.” 
No record of this song can compare with Josef Groenen’s thrilling 
rendering (with orch.) on an acoustical Polydor record. 

L30004. The originality of Wenn du nur zuweilen ldchelst from 
both vocal and pianistic viewpoints grows on one. A note of 
apprehension rightly persists throughout the poem. Tambourlied- 
chen, Op. 69, No. 5, is a lively little song in military style, its 
rhythm being the main attraction. The accompanimental 
arpeggios and the spirited eagerness of An die JTauben, Op. 63, 
No. 4, are reminiscent of the first two songs of Schubert’s Schwanen- 
gesang cycle. 

L62783. Der Gang zum Liebchen is one of the most lovable tunes 
Brahms ever penned. Despite its exultant urge, an air of sadness 
permeates it. Am Sonntag Morgen (not to be confused with Sonntag) 
paints a complete picture in a few bars, and the singer reflects 
its quickly changing moods with extreme fidelity. Die Mainacht 
is delivered in finished style and sympathetically interpreted, and 
is the best recorded version I know. 

DE7022. Minnelied, Op. 71, No. 5. The late Mr. H. T. Finck, 
who was no Brahms partisan, regarded this as by far his best song. 
It is ravishingly sung by Schlusnus. Equally a work of genius is 
Standchen, Op. 106, No. 1. Its piano accompaniment is performed 
as superbly as is the singer’s part. 

L62782. Schlusnus’ Botschaft cannot compare with the molten 
brilliance of Ria Ginster’s, or with the gripping intensity of 
Rehkemper’s, but any disappointment is dispelled by his delightful 


Auf dem See, Op. 59, No. 2, which is as fresh and lyrical as anything 
Schubert ever wrote. 


HUGO WOLF 


(For Gesang Weylas, see preceding section. ) 

DE7002. Verschwiegene Liebe is the song which introduced 
many to Schlusnus and to Wolf. The mezza voce and well- 
poised high notes are a sheer delight, but in his older record the 
gradual crescendo and diminuendo of the final phrase are un- 
broken. £r ist’s—a thrilling little song—scores over his early 
record in the sparkle of its piano part. 

L3oo10. Abschied, so far unrecorded by the Hugo Wolf Society, 
is a tribute to the versatility of composer and singer. Schlusnus 
displays his ability as a humorist in a character sketch, and 
succeeds admirably. The bars in syncopated waltz time are 
very taking. His Anakreons Grab, however, is funereally slow, and 
not to be classed with Janssen’s (H.W.S. Vol. 2) or McCormack’s. 

DE7032. There are vigour, humour and bravado in Der 
Tambour, but Rode’s acoustical Odeon record (with orch.) is more 
fascinating. Biterolf, which tells of the siege of Acre in the Third 
Crusade, is artistically sung. Compare its firmness with Janssen’s 
quavering tone (H.W.S. Vol. 5). 


Lgo0203. Der Schreckenberger is spiritedly done, even if not so 
individually conceived as Kipnis’ (H.W.S. Vol. 5). Schlusnus’ 
versions of Friihling iibers FJahr—here and on L62799—are attrac- 
tive, but eclipsed by Trianti’s exquisite rendering (H.W.S. Vol. 2), 
where her delicate soprano suggests Spring’s eternal newness. 
There is little to choose between Rupp’s piano tone and that of 
Peschko on 

L62799, or indeed vocally. Dass doch gemalt is more uniformly 
loud than Hiisch’s (H.W.S. Vol. 4), and has fewer contrasts, but 
is more intense. 

Lg0179. Dass doch gemalt—identical with the above—has for 
its coupling, An die Geliebte, expressively sung with a good climax. 

L30028. Schlusnus’ Storchenbotschaft is preferable to Marta 
Fuchs’ (H.W.S. Vol. 6), and parts are better than in Rehkemper’s 
marvellous record (LY6022). His words in Stdndchen are clear, 
but the details of the picture are more varied in Gerhardt’s 
(H.W.S. Vol. 1). 

L62784. Gebet is evenly delivered in subdued manner, and is on 
the whole superior to Manowarda’s (G23159). Ich trage meine 
Minne (Strauss) is a good all-round interpretation. Slezak 
(G21848) has more exalted moments, but evidence of strain 
lowers the general level. 

PO5126. Heimweh (poem by Eichendorff). Schlusnus’ interpre- 
tation rings truer than Vélker’s, though his is a better specimen of 
recording. Its piano postlude is one to “‘ bring down the house ”’ ! 
Heimliche Aufforderung (Strauss) substitutes better piano tone and 
firmer diction for that in the old record. | 

CA8109. Epiphanias. Hiisch’s characterisation (H.W.S. Vol. 2) 
might have been moulded on Schlusnus’, so alike are they in 
certain respects. Whereas sincerity predominates in the Schlusnus, 
the general tendency in Hiisch’s is towards flippancy, but both are 
excellent. Stdndchen (Strauss). I like the richer tone, general 
interpretation and more leisurely speed of this earlier record 
better than the quicker tempo and lighter treatment on L30090. 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


L30030. Stdndchen. The tempo is truer to the score, and the 
sparkling piano part executed and reproduced more brilliantly. 
Heimkehr. This is clearer than the old record, but long pauses on 
two notes spoil the effect. 

PO5145. Traum durch die Démmerung. Schlusnus’ is easily the 
most imaginative in conception. Freundliche Vision is equally fine, 
the singer imparting a rare fragrance to the poem. An excellent 
** double.” . 

L30007. One might guess that the poem WNachtgang is by 
Bierbaum. The song is well realised, with splendid high notes. 
Winterliebe is all energy vocally, and notable for its fiery passion 
and clarity of diction. 

L62714. The melody of Geduld fits the words admirably. Con- 
siderable interpretative skill is manifest in the lover’s gentle 
pleading and final embittered farewell. In Morgen the piano and 
words are very clear, and for once the violin obbligato is missing, 
giving it new life. . 

DE7027. In Zueignung and Ich liebe dich—Rupp at the piano— 
the tenor quality in the voice is more apparent, and there is more 
fire than in L62796. His records of Zueignung are still the best, 
and Ich liebe dich is slightly better interpreted than on 

L62796. Ich liebe dich and ueignung both display greater 
robustness and more baritone timbre. The piano (by Peschko) is 
better recorded here. 

(For Ich trage meine Minne and Heimliche Aufforderung, see Wolf 
section. ) 


MAHLER 


CA8082. Rheinlegendchen is surely one of the loveliest melodies 
ever written. The swirling waltz theme carries all before it, and 
in its Landler grace one can feel the composer’s love of the country- 
side and its folk-tunes. Its companion is Der Tambourg’sell (also 
with orch.). How well Mahler suggests the strange nocturnal 
scene by his uncanny use of the tonal qualities of the various 
instruments 4, wonderful disc, one of the best Schlusnus ha 
ever made. 








PAUL GRAENER (born 1872) 


PO5144. This disc and the two which follow show him to be a 
gifted composer whose work is refreshing and attractive. Der 
Konig is stirring, and the treatment direct and economical. 
Winter is a pathetic little song—simple but effective—of the heath 
and a bereaved lover. 

POs5109. Schlusnus’ Vale Carissima is as much bel canto as its 
title. The song echoes the quiet of the cloister and its evening 
bell, and the conflicting allegiances of the monk Waltramus. Jn 
Danzig (by J. H. Wetzel, born 1879) is essentially a pictorial and 
descriptive sketch, expressively sung in mezza voce. Altogether a 
charming little disc. 

L3o0o01g9. Schlusnus’ record of Der alte Herr, a character sketch, 
is in every respect superior to Scheidl’s. The subject of Vor 
Akkon (by Richard Trunk, born 1879), as in Wolf’s Biterolf, is a 
crusader before Acre. Simple in style, its powerful chords and 
vigorous vocalism make it impressive. 


OTHER SONGS 
L62798. Gesegnet seid mir Wald und Au (Tchaikovsky)—Pilgrim’s 


Song (To the Forest)—is taken in a quicker and more restless 
manner than Allin’s. Die Nacht (Gretchaninov) is as distinctive 
and atmospheric in style as any of Kilpinen’s. Schlusnus is able 
to enter into all its moods, and the result is a record that whets 
the appetite for more songs by this composer. 

L3o0012. Abendhimmel (Kuhn) is soothingly sung, the piano’s 
recurrent motif bringing to mind Schubert’s Tauschung. Trinklied 
(Kuhn)—far from being a conventional drinking-song—has a 
strikingly original accompaniment worthy of Richard Strauss, 
and is animatedly sung. Wanderung zur Nacht (Lothar) moves 
along placidly with a good vocal line, and melody to the fore. 

Loo0201. Mahnung (Hermann), with orchestra, is a spirited 
hymn of German national sentiment. Weingartner’s best-known 
Lied, Liebesfeier, is inspired as sung by Schlusnus and with the 
soaring effect which the orchestra brings out so well. 

L62788. Abt’s Waldandacht (Friithmorgens, wenn die Hahne 
krah’n) and Kreutzer’s Schafers Sonntagslied (Das ist der Tag des 
Herrn)—both with orch.—are devotionally sung. By the wide 
appeal of their simple words and pastoral, flowing melodies, they 
have become part of German folksong. 

L62681. Lassen’s Ich hatte einst ein schénes Vaterland and Radecke’s 
Aus der Fugendzeit have also been absorbed into the store of Volks- 
lieder. Gossamer effects are obtained in the repetitions of “‘ Es war 
ein Traum” in the former. The nostalgia in the second song is 
sympathetically expressed. 

CA8024. It is good to hear such a flood of tone as in Caro mio 
ben (with organ) so thrillingly rendered. The grace-notes and 
shake are superbly executed, and no sentimental portamentos mar 
it. His Handel’s Largo (with orch.) is not so good as Caruso’s, 
the recitative being less smooth, but the air is meritorious. Both 
are sung in Italian. 

PO5114. Bizet’s Agnus Dei reveals lovely quality in the singer’s 
lower range. I like it much better than Caruso’s, but it is a bad 
player. His Ave Maria (Gounod), though good, has rivals. Both 
are sung in Latin (with orch.). 

L62555- Im Rolandsbogen (Mania)—one of my favourite 
Rhenish songs—has the catchiest of refrains. Ein rheinisches 
Méddschen beim rheinischen Wein (Hoppe), if much less attractive, 
has plenty of go. The piano dates them as early electrical record- 
ings. 

L62682. Das Herz am Rhein (Hill)—one of the best of Schlusnus’ 
Rhenish songs—is splendidly and energetically rendered. Lacry- 
mae Christi (Bohm) tells of the pleasure of a Swabian fiddler on 
tasting Neapolitan wine. A contrast to the rest of the song is the 
smooth, gentle phrasing of “‘ Lacrymae Christi heisst er, und 
Thranen sind’s des Herrn.”’ I hope Decca will issue this disc. 

L62680. Vom Rhein der Wein (Brandt) is a rousing drinking- 
song in praise of Father Rhine and his wine, and is well sung. 
Griisst mir das blonde Kind am Rhein (Heiser) is a strophic song of a 
type which has been written a hundred times before. Its theme 
becomes a little wearying. 
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OPERATIC 

The orchestra is brilliantly reproduced in the following records : 

LM67191. An jedem Tag is the best known aria in Marschner’s 
Hans Heiling. Ardour, which is inherent in the song, there is in 
abundance, but I find the accompaniment more intriguing. 
Behiit dich, Gott, from Nessler’s Der Trompeter von Sakkingen, was the 
rage in Germany in the ’nineties. It is as well sung as one could 
wish, complete with solo passage for cornet in the postlude ! 

LM35036 couples the Trompeter air with a fine rendering of 
Die drei Wanderer (Hermann), a ballad which has an affinity with 
Loewe. ‘“‘ Gliick,” ‘“‘ Schmerz” and “ Tod ” in the card game 
are characterised with insight. 

LM67151. The recollection of childhood’s days (Sonst spielt’ 
ich), from Lortzing’s Zar und Zimmermann, is deservedly a favourite, 
and charmingly sung. His opening low notes in Nun ist’s vollbracht, 
from the same composer’s Undine, take on a strange tinge. The 
air O kehr zuriick leads up to the beautiful hymn-like chorus which 
occupies half the record. 

CA8038. Carmen—Torerolied (Toreador Song). The brilliant 
recording of the orchestra and chorus enhances Schlusnus’ 
vivid rendering which I prefer to Stracciari’s. ‘Both verses are 
sung. (Reverse—the Undine aria.) 

LM35027. Faust—Valentins Gebet (Even bravest heart). Schlusnus’ 
splendid record easily holds its own with those of Stracciari, 
Ruffo and Battistini as regards power, and is more sympathetic. 
(Coupling—the Hans Heiling aria.) 

LM67190. Valentins Gebet is paired with the Spiegelarie (Mirror 
Song) from The Tales of Hoffmann. Fullness of tone and a certain 
insistence prevail. A fine artist to convey so successfully Daper- 
tutto’s sinister character. 

LM67187 contains two drinking songs, and is an outstanding 
disc. The refrain in the Trinklied from Hamlet is absolutely 
infectious. This record is my favourite of Schlusnus’ electrical 
operatic recordings, and is infinitely superior to Battistini’s. The 
Brindisi (Inaffia l’ugola !) from Verdi’s Otello displaces in my regard 
Sammarco’s Fonotipia record. Schlusnus dominates by the 
intensity of his singing. The animation of all, including the 
supporting tenor and chorus, makes it seem like an actual operatic 
performance. 

LM66762. Schlusnus’ is the best record I have ever heard of 
the Luna-Aria (Il balen) from Il Trovatore. Its sincerity, strength 
and resonance make it even more desirable than Stracciari’s. 
In Hat dein heimatliches Land (Di Provenza) from La Traviata he 
has lovely moments, but is inferior to Battistini. 

LM67160. His Cortigiani is almost as good as Amato’s on 
Fonotipia, and far preferable to Stracciari’s. Every phrase is a 
pleasure to listen to. Equally appealing is his Part stamo, which 
has rich body of tone, drama and tenderness. Both are from 
Rigoletto, and sung in Italian. 

LM35022. Ja du warsts (Eri tu) from Un Ballo in Maschera is 
vocally on a par with Stracciari’s, and much better than Battis- 
tini’s. The Prolog from Pagliacci—minus the lengthy orchestral 
introduction—is as dramatic as any Italian’s. 

LM67107. Posas Tod (Per me giunto) from Don Carlos is very 
sonorous. I prefer Battistini’s for tone-colour, interpretation and 
coloratura. “Schlusnus’ vehement delivery of Nemico della patria 
from Andrea Chénier is sung in Italian. Intense breath-pressure 
results in a raspy record. 

LM73085. Valentins Tod (Death of Valentine) from Faust—two 
sides. The singing of the Marguerite and the chorus is impressive, 
and that of Valentine quietly dramatic. His dying phrases sub- 
siding into a whisper are very effective. 

LM67150. The foreboding recitative O Tod, du Wort des 
Grauens (Morir ! Tremenda cosa !) from La Forza del Destino leads to 
the aria Urna fatale and includes part of Ah/ egli é salvo! One of 
Schlusnus’ best records for dramatic recitative, I prefer it to the 
two Battistini records named. Adel! Plejeber, Genuas Volk from 
Act I of Simon Boccanegra is resonantly sung. An anonymous 
soprano and bass are commendable in the beautiful choral portion. 

CA8061. In Solenne in quest’ora (La Forza del Destino) and O 
Mimi, tu pit non torni (La Bohéme), the tenor Pataky’s ringing upper 
tones and ease of production and the full tonal body of Schlusnus’ 
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baritone strike the right balance, resulting in two well-sung duets 
(both in Italian). 

LY6148. Schlusnus’ fine impersonation of Figaro in Ich bin das 
Faktotum (Largo al factotum) from Il Barbiere di Siviglia is as individual 
and humorous as any Italian record of it, but German does not 
lend itself to such rapidity of patter. (Reverse—Cortigiani from 
Rigoletto. ) 

Lg90204. Both sides contain de Montfort and Arrigo’s duet, 
commencing Als ich mein Herz dir zugewendet (Sogno, 0 son desto ?) 
from J Vespri Siciliani, sung by Schlusnus and Helwaenge (tenor). 
The rhythmical interplay of orchestra and singers on the theme of 
the opening air (on the second side of the record) is as exciting as 
the trio Ds geloso amor from Il Trovatore. The tenor’s vocal quality 
is indifferent, but he has drive and drama in his singing. Schlusnus 
is dignified and restrained. 

LM35003. Fullness of tone with subdued mezza voce at 
intervals are features of de Montfort’s attractive aria, In Glanz 
und Pracht regier’ ich hier (In braccio alle dovizie) from I Vespri Siciliani. 
The Prince’s arioso, Als du zum Gattin mich erkoren from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pique Dame is melodious vocally and orchestrally, and 
deserves high praise. 

CA8185. Prince Igor’s aria, Umsonst nach Ruhe (No sleep, no rest 
for my affitcted soul) from Borodin’s Prince Igor. The Russian tang 
and barbaric nature of the music and Schlusnus’ rich manly 
tone make this a tremendously impressive record. Moussorgsky’s 
Flohlied (Song of the Flea), with orchestra, is good and has many 
a touches, but Chaliapin’s (H.M.V. DB1039) is irreplace- 
able. 

LM35016. Sie schrieben mir from Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onégin, 
the recitative leading to the aria Wenn mich fiir Hauslichkeit auf 
Erden, is a fine record of Onégin’s refusal of Tatiana’s love. There 
is a colourful orchestral commentary. An des Rheines griinen Ufern 
(Gumbert), utilised in Lortzing’s Undine, resembles Silcher’s 
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Die Lorelei in style and subject, but winds up in Italian operatic 
manner. The voice is well forward. 

CA8206. Tannhduser. One expected a superlative rendering of 
the Lied an den Abendstern (O Star of Eve) by so great an exponent 
of bel canto, but the low notes are thin, and the record disappoint- 
ing compared with Rehkemper’s and Battistini’s. Blick’ ich umher 
is more forceful and clearer than the acoustical version, with 
smooth phrasing and beautiful tone. 

L30015. Tannhduser. O Himmel! lass’ dich jetzt erflehen! from 
the Minstrels’ Tournament, follows soon after Blick’ ich umher, and 
is as melodious as Wolfram’s other better-known arias. The harps 
are much in evidence. In Als du in kiihnen Sange, from Act I, his 
beauty of voice rivals Battistini’s. Schlusnus’ vocal line is more 
flowing and placid, Battistini’s crescendos being jerky and the 
high notes unsteady. 

DE7008. Don Giovanni. The serenade, Horch auf dem Klang der 
Rither (Deh vieni alla finestra) gives him an opportunity of demon- 
strating his prowess as a first-class singer of Mozart. The Cham- 
pagnerlied (Fin ch’ han dal vino) is reeled off with brio at top speed 
despite the unaccommodating German words, but the orchestral 
recording (1926-27) is poor compared with that of the present 
day. 

DE7070 remedies the latter defect, and contains the best 
electrical recording of the duet Reich mir die Hand (La ci darem la 
mano!) from Don Giovanni. There is darker tone and greater 
assurance in Schlusnus’ voice than in the Schlusnus-Lotte 
Lehmann record. The timbre of Erna Berger’s soprano is 
sympathetic. Its coupling is the best Figaro Letter Duet (Brief- 
duett) I have heard. The Ursuleac-Berger is fresh and spontaneous, 
less laboured and better executed than the Eames-Sembrich or 
Helbig-Lilli Lehmann. 

N.B.—A number of Polydor discs have been issued containing 
varied couplings of operatic arias previously mentioned. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


By W. W. JOHNSON 


The Columbia History of Music (X) 


AM now able to continue and conclude a series of articles on 

the Columbia History of Music, which began in the November, 
1935, issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, and which was broken off 
in August, 1936, owing to the fact that the Fifth Volume had not 
then been issued. In reply to an appeal, Dr. Scholes explained 
in April, 1936, that the preparation of the material for the fifth 
volume was “ a particularly puzzling problem,” but he held high 
hopes that the album would be available at no distant date. 
But the difficulties apparently accumulated, for we had to wait 
until December, 1938, before the album appeared, and it was 
then that we learned that a contemplated sixth and final volume 
illustrating the growth of opera was abandoned owing to the 
difficulty of finding sufficiently short operatic extracts for ten-inch 
records. The Fifth Volume is therefore the final addition to the 
History, and this is emphasised by the fact that Columbia have 
issued a case which will hold the complete work. 


It is no part of my duty merely to review the records of the 
Fifth Volume, which is entitled ‘‘ The Twentieth Century,” here. 
This has already been done admirably by “‘ A.R. ” on page 336 
of the January, 1939, issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. My task is 
rather to indicate the usefulness of the records in the classroom. 
And I may say at once that my experiments with the music in 
this final album have not been very encouraging. 


Dr. Scholes planned this work to be of use in colleges and 
schools, and indeed the first four volumes of the History can be 
made highly interesting and helpful to pupils in all kinds of 
post-primary schools. This I have already shown in previous 
articles in this series. But when an attempt is made to present 
some advanced examples of modern music to growing schoolboys 


or schoolgirls, an instinctive distaste sets in which is hard to 
dispel. When we remember that many of the illustrations in 
this final volume appear at their face value to consist of no more 
than sheer noise, it will be readily understood that the teacher 
is up against a problem which it is impossible toevade. For adult 
students, and for young music students who have an end in view, 
there is not the least doubt that here is a clear and logical exposi- 
tion of the trend of modern music in its manifold developments. 
The classroom is not the place, however, for introducing what 
** A.R. ” calls “ laboratory experiments.” These remarks neither 
detract from the value of the album, nor are they any reflection on 
Dr. Scholes : the highly intellectual forms of modern composition 
had to be included, but it so happens that they are bound to cause 
mental indigestion among young pupils. 

Nevertheless I strongly recommend that certain of the illus- 
trations and the most valuable handbook be used with senior 
classes. So far, I have found the following acceptable by ordinary 
pupils between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years of age: 
Columbia DB1784 (both sides), consisting of Elgar’s ‘* Sospiri ”’ 
and Strauss’s Intermezzo from Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; DB1 786, 
Bax’s Paean for Piano; DB1785, Ravel’s “ The Enchanted 
Flute ” ; DB1788, Casella’s Finale from Serenata ; and DBr790, 
Bartok’s Staccato from Mikrokosmos. A general opinion on 
DB1791, Varése’s Final to Octandre was that it was “a blessed 
row”; while on the reverse, Haba’s Movement from the Duo 
in Sixth-Tones (for two violins) was regarded as an imitation of 
the wailing of cats! Such opinions can be readily understood. 
They are not the final observations I have to make on this Fiith 
Volume. Next month I hope to mention each illustration in 
greater detail, and show how it can form part of a complete 
course for schools in the history of music. 


C 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.RA. 


National Minds 


OOD luck to all New Works’ competitions: it has been 

quite gay for me to review in succession a new Haydn (the 
Columbia trumpet concerto) and a new Mozart (the Lyrebird 
bassoon concerto). Aged though I be, the prospect of something 
new brings a sparkle to my eye. Of course, sometimes the hearing 
turns the sparkle into a fire of pain, or fury: but who cares, so 
long as we knew where we are going ? One of my old friends 
sparked too (pretty fiercely) when I said what I thought about 
the Webern Trio which he’d allowed me to hear (it was sym- 
pathetically noticed by A.R. in August). Its chief interest to me 
was in recalling to my mind the ideas of the Russian Demiash- 
kevitch, in The National Mind. He seeks to disengage the qualities 
of the English, the French and the Germans. While we beware 
of wholesaleing, it may be of interest to consider his broad 
distinction between the Dionysian and the Apollonian types of 
mind: the former mystical and prophet-seeking, the latter 
practical, rational, logical. Broadly, the Germans are Dionysian, 
the French, Apollonian. But Demiashkevitch sees in the former 
an alternation, that between “‘ totalitarianism ”’ and “‘ infinitism ”’ 
—between the sort of mind they show to-day, and what might 
be thought their better, more natural mind, that which seeks 
communion with the infinite, which yearns to embrace truth 
and be divine. The old German mind had much more in common 
with ours ; but how much both were conditioned by the Romantic 
movement I shouldn’t like to say. Modern nationalism, of course, 
is a type of aspiration ; it lends itself to internal absorption. 


‘* What it Fears, Creates ”’ 


As to Webern, K.g04 (Decca), at 4s., is about the cheapest 
means I know of forming a judgment. As to the roots of extremism 
in general, we know little, and most people, naturally enough, 
care no more. When the workings of the deeper layers of the 
mind are more fully known, I believe much light will be shed 
upon the processes of composition, and we shall be the better 
able to estimate its values. I have little doubt that some extremist 
music is the result not of the mind of inspiration of which we think 
when speaking of “‘ the poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,’”’ but 
of states of the unconscious involving repressions that might more 
truly be described in Hannah More’s 

** Imagination frames events unknown, 
In wild, fantastic shapes of hideous ruin ; 
And what it fears, creates ! ”’ 
Be that as it may, modern psychology, rightly studied, seems 
likely to tell us much that will illuminate music both old and new. 


Composition and the Unconscious 


The “ finger print ’» method seems to me the most fruitful one 
for enlarging the bounds of appreciation, in the true sense. It 
goes all the way from the observation of composers’ little foibles 
or trade-marks, such as Grieg’s dropping thirds and Weber’s 
circling round a centre-note in a phrase, to the subtle estimation 
of the psychological importance of what sometimes appear less 
than fully rational procedures, as in many extremist works. I 
feel that we have not been sufficiently thankful to Mr. Newman 
for his The Unconscious Beethoven (Parsons), which seemed to me 
to open another window upon a great mind. 


Movements and Meaning 


I recommend to you the book which Mr. de Sélincourt was 
reviewing when he made the remarks I quote—John Sparrow’s 
Sense and Poetry (Constable). He has many good words applicable 
to the criticism of music as well as poems. Speaking of a piece by 
Ezra Pound, he makes a point worth our attention, since it is 
one of the easy get-outs of the apologists for extremism to say 
that “‘ it is beyond us: the man is before his time ; and anyway 


you musty old reactionaries wouldn’t understand him.” Mr. 
Sparrow warns us to beware of calling such work difficult ; 
‘““not because it is easy, but because it is outside the realm of 
meaning, and it is only within that realm that the mind can move, 
either with difficulty or with ease.”’ Strange that there should be 
people who are afraid to say that a work of alleged art means 
nothing to them. These are the “ thinbrows”’ I spoke of some 
time ago, frightened not to be “‘ in the movement,” and almost 
always without any historical background of knowledge. The 
basic trouble is that they are lazy, and often naturally unfit for 
artistic things. To think of all the solemn nonsense talked about 
the marvels of the extremists makes me laugh. I’m not an advocate 
of wholesale iconoclasm, but the attitude of Ivor Brown, in his 
book J commit to the flames, is worth noting. We need more cheery 
smiting of the new idols of the thinbrows. More than any other 
force, the B.B.C. has been responsible for disseminating solemn 
bluff about extremism. Gerald Gould hit off the truth about 
many of the extremists who sniff at “‘ heart’ in music: “ It is 
not vulgarity they object to, but being caught out in a mood 
shared by the vulgar.”’ (That, I take it, is one fair definition of 
** highbrow.’’) 

By the way, Mr. de Sélincourt’s Hogarth essay, The Enjoyment 
of Music (second series, No. 16, 2s. 6d.) is full of ripe thought. 
Though short, and perhaps, as booklets go, expensive, it will do 
anyone good—refresh him. 


An Analysis of Favourites 


I recently gave the names of some American works, taken from 
concert programmes there during several years. One might 
think that there is plenty of support for the native. I hear that is 
not so. Musical America, analysing fourteen seasons, 1920-1933. 
found that of the 1,234 works on the symphonic-concert pro- 
grammes of New York, 727 were heard only in the one season, 
and never thereafter, during all those years. Sixty per cent. ! 
There are few surprises: of course, the classics sweep the board. 
Of moderns, the Firebird came most often (in one season more, 
even, than the Mozart G minor). Enigma came in only half the 
fourteen seasons. I am afraid Elgar is very little played over 
there. Little of his seems to strike on the American box. d’Indy’s 
Istar variations, I am glad to see, was heard in eight seasons. 
Hardel did not come into the first hundred works. Only one of 
his works, the twelfth concerto grosso, had about two performances 
a season for six out of the fourteen seasons studied. Haydn fared 
not much better. There seems to be a mild Haydn boom now, 
in records, at any rate. The eight of Mahler’s symphonies which 
have been heard in New York got, in all those years, only forty-one 
performances between them—a dozen less than the one symphony 
by Franck got! Other figures show the same thing—that few new 
works survive one performance, that the tendency is to perform 
fewer works, and that conductors have ruled far too weightily. 
As to fewer works, our contemporary found that whereas in 
1922-1923 the two orchestras of New York, the Philharmonic 
and the Symphony, played 196 works at 102 concerts, in 1933- 
1934 the merged orchestras gave more concerts (110) but played 
about 20 per cent. fewer works—169. Virtuoso conductors have 
been spending too much time on certain works ; they are unadven- 
turous. We have too much of them. 


Salute to a Near-Centenarian 


The New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, made so 
excitingly alive for us by early Toscanini recordings, is nearing 
its hundredth year, the ninety-eighth coming in October. Our 
own Philharmonic beats that length of life, having begun in 
1813. Barbirolli (to whom congratulations on his marriage) 
conducts the New Yorkers again, except for a month out of the 
twenty-eight subscription weeks, when Enesco, who has made a 
considerable place in the citizens’ esteem, takes a fortnight’s 
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concerts, and Prokofiev and Stoessel (one of the heads of the 
Juilliard School) take the rest. Young people’s concerts are 
directed by Schelling, whose Victory Ball has been broadcast 
here. The bite of its satire would not, I fear, be much appreciated 
just now. 


Oddities 


A sweet conjunction on the sides of an American record I 
picked up was this: Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhduser, and The 
End of a Perfect Day. One could relish the thought of the cinema 
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organ (of course, that was the perpetrator) accompanying the 
pilgrims as they wind slowly o’er the lea. Where are readers’ 
contributions lately ? Mr. F. G. Eaton, one of the too few kind 
correspondents who send me oddities, finds in the Victor catalogue 
the assertion that “‘ the more luxurious models (of radiograms) 
incorporate such advanced features as the Dynamic Volume 
Expander, which reproduces record music with true crescendo 
and innuendo.” A. G. Street, in Farmer’s Glory, says: ‘* The 
choir still sang the fugue at the end of the ‘ Te Deum ’.”” Name ? 
I guess he is thinking of old Jackson in F, friend of my own youth. 
But it isn’t a fugue—not even a reasonable threat of one. 





OTELLOS PAST 


By ALAN 


ERDI’S “ Otello ” will always be considered by countless 

people, including myself, to be the supreme masterpiece of 
operatic achievement, and to those people it must be a matter 
for extreme irritation and regret that it is the opera which, more 
frequently than any other, receives wretched performances at 
Covent Garden. I am glad to see that Mr. Rosenthal, in his 
interesting review of the past opera season in the August issue 
of THE GRAMOPHONE, agrees with me that “ Otello” was “ the 
least successful of the Italian productions ”’ (though personally I 
would go a good deal further and dub it a rank failure), and also 
that he holds the choice of Melchior for the all-important title 
role mainly responsible for the production’s unsatisfactoriness. 
As Mr. Rosenthal rightly asserts, “‘ Melchior’s Italian is hardly 
recognisable as such,” and unfortunately his “ Verdi ”’ is little, 
if any, more accurate! I wonder how many opera-goers and 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE agree with me in deploring this 
choice of Melchior for “‘ Otello ” and feeling that this was Covent 
Garden’s classic betrayal of her once best-loved composer, and 
whether some effort could not be made to prevent Melchior’s 
** Otello ” being offered yet a third time ? 


And now, having got that particular grievance off my chest, 
I find myself wondering whether a good performance of “* Otello” 
is possible at the present moment ; and I am reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that it is not. And why ? Because I know of no 
tenor who is still in the prime of his powers who sings the réle 
of the protagonist—leastways none who sings it well enough to 
admit of a presentation of the work at a Grand Season. Of the 
five singers who have appeared in the réle at Covent Garden in 
the past twenty years (excluding Melchior) only one— Martinelli 
—still sings in opera, and I am not sure that even he has not 
retired since he appeared at the Coronation season two years 
ago ; but even if he is still active, and despite the fact that I found 
a great deal to admire in his ‘‘ Otello,’’ his voice even then was 
far from what it once was, and now, I fear, the actual volume of 
tone required by this most exacting of all tenor réles would be 
pitifully lacking. Of the other tenors who are still active on the 
operatic stage I know of only three who have ever sung “‘ Otello” 
—Merli, Pertile, and Arthur Carron ; Merli is past his best,* and 
Pertile even more so ; Carron is a possibility, only somehow one 
never hears anything of him nowadays. But I would be definitely 
interested to see Carron billed for an ‘‘ Otello”’ at Covent 
Garden next season. 








* Since writing this I have heard a broadcast of “‘ Otello”’ with 
Merli in the title role, and although his voice certainly has lost some 
of its brilliance and his high notes are now rather forced, both his 
singing and his interpretation were in the grand tradition, and his 
performance in general was very satisfying. So here seems to be 
Covent Garden’s cue for next season. 


AND PRESENT 


GORDON 


The dearth of Otellos is nothing new. During all the fifty-two 
years since the opera’s production, only about a score of singers 
have essayed the title rdle, and I should be extremely surprised 
if a single one of them ever gave a flawless performance. It is the 
old story of where to find the perfect Don José, only magnified. 
The Don José who does not bellow the Flower Song and the duet 
with Micaela always disappoints in the last act, and the “ helden- 
tenor ’’ who thrills in the last act is usually insufferable in the 
Flower Song and the Micaela scene. So it is with the “Otello” 
love-duet and the rest of the opera, only in “ Otello” the 
disappointment is even greater if the singer has not the vocal 
power for the dramatic scenes. 


Of the famous Otellos, the one who would seem to have 
possessed every attribute for a magnificent protagonist—Jean 
de Reszke, who had the nobility of appearance, the artistry, the 
histrionic powers, and the ability to sing dramatic and lyrical 
réles with equal success—apparently never really satisfied either 
himself or his adoring public in this réle ; and nothing will ever 
convince me that Tamagno sounded anything but vile in the 
love duet, or that Marconi could be heard at all in the great 
ensemble of the third act. Of the Otellos that I have actually 
heard, Zanelli gave the nearest to a perfect performance, but 
even he fell short of vocal power in the big climaxes, and Zenatello 
and Mullings both regularly met their Waterloo in the love-duet. 
I am open to conviction that Slezak was a magnificent Otello, but 
knowing many of this great artist’s records I cannot help feeling 
that his over-partiality for falsetto when required to sing softly 
above G would have marred his vocal line in the love-duet. 
Maybe those who can bear to hear “ Otello”? sung in anything 
other than Italian might have heard a perfect performance by 
the Frenchman Paul Franz, but I don’t think he ever sang in 
any language but French. Lesser lights of the operatic world 
who have sung the réle of Otello include Alvarez, Zerola, 
Fusati, Calleja, and probably De’Muro, but with the exception 
of Calleja whom I have never heard even on records, I do not 
think any of these were good enough musicians to give completely 
satisfying interpretations, however skilled they may have been as 
vocalists. 


In conclusion, it seems as significant as it is undoubtedly 
regrettable that the one potentially perfect Otello never dared 
to essay the réle ; I allude to Enrico Caruso. 


When Covent Garden will find another good Otello I do not 
know, but I trust that some other Verdi-lovers will join with me 
in an earnest entreaty to that institution to shelve this magnificent 
opera entirely rather than to present a long-suffering public with 
any more travesties of it such as was dished up last season. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The B.B.C. 


Among the good stories of B.B.C. ineptitude in the early days 
of the war is the bland effort of the announcer at 4.45 p.m. on 
September 21st who said: ‘ Norman Allin will be singing with 
the B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra at 8 o’clock this evening ; but in 
case you may not be able to listen then perhaps you will like to 
hear some of his gramophone records now”: or words to that 
effect. Four Norman Allin records were played, as announced 
also in the Radio Times which, however, did not state that Mr. 
Allin would be singing later in the day. 

One wonders whether the singer’s wishes were consulted 
beforehand and whether he was adequately paid for the quarter- 
hour recital of his records as well as for his contribution to the 
8 o’clock programme. 

At the other end of the scale of bland oddress was the sudden 
determination of the B.B.C to give listeners plenty of dance 
music on records on the first and subsequent Sundays of the war, 
presumably to make up for the loss of the popular Sunday pro- 
grammes from Continental radio stations. 

Collie Knox in the Daily Mail for September 22nd stated the 
case for the public against the B.B.C in an article headed “I call 
this a Scandal” with an array of facts and comments which 
must have delighted those members of the B.B.C. staff who 
were not implicated in the indic ment of the B.B.C.’s method of 


carrying on. 


Forewarned 


We went to press last month too early to draw attention to 
three first war records, which followed close on our heels. The 
A.R.P. records (H.M.V., BD800) (Columbia FB2300) were out 
on the end of the month, giving on separate but connected 
“cuts”? the wailing siren, the intermittent siren, the whistle, 
the rattle, the constant siren note, and the handbells. These 
were followed by another, “ A.R.P. signals, what they mean, 
what you do”’ (H.M.V., BD8o1), wherein a man with a deter- 
mined and not ingratiating voice explained the various noises. 
Whether anyone would dare to play any of these records within 
earshot of any unwitting stranger is doubtful, and it is to be 
hoped that they were really made for and used by instructors in 
A.R.P. classes many months ago, and are now just “ generally 
released.”’ 

The speech of “* The King to his Peoples ” broadcast by His 
Majesty from Buckingham Palace on September 3rd was admir- 
ably recorded on both sides of H.M.V., RB89q69 and is very well 
worth possessing. It is, in effect, a message to every household, 
‘spoken with the same depth of feeling for each one of you 
as if I were able to cross your threshold and speak to you myself.” 
The profits from sales go to charities chosen by His Majesty the 
King. 


Better Service 


Almost before the flag dropped Mr. E. M. Ginn was calling 
on our London Office to tell us that he had been called up. 
However we understand that Mr. D. Phillips will continue run- 
ning the business from ‘ Ingerthorpe,” Great North Road, 
London, N.2. 

Similarly at Grape Street, the headquarters of E.M.G. Hand- 
made Gramophones, Mr. H. B. Davey has returned to the R.A.F. 
and Mr. F. G. G. Davey to the Royal Corps of Signals, and other 
members of the staff had been called to other national service. 
The business of the firm, will, however, be continued. 


Soho Square has its underground shelters, and at one corner of 
the square is an A.R.P. post sandbagged and decorated with 
suitable facetiae. The occupants made a plea for a portable 
gramophone and some records to while away the raidless evenings 
and though we were able to supply a parcel of records we had no 
portable. Mr. G. H. Russell of The Gramophone Exchange 
very gallantly came to the rescue and had a portable put into 
good order for our defenders. 


Service Maintained 


It is the resolute determination of our technical staff that, 
whatever happens, it may still serve those of our readers who 
want advice ; and in future to save delay all technical corres- 
pondence and trade information should be addressed to G. Wilson, 
43 Brockenhurst Avenue, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


Australian Papers, Please Copy 


The sound of the B.B.C. broadcasting one of his mother’s 
records stirred the youngster and within a few hours he was born 
on September 4th—an eight-pounder son to Mrs. Douglas 
Leon Barratt, better known to us all as Eileen Joyce. May the 
music of life always lead this piéce de concert to happiness. 


John Thorne 


The gramophone owes much to the memory of John Thorne, 
whose life came to a peaceful end on Sunday morning, September 
17th, but whose voice has been familiar to all of us for many years. 
Much of his recording was done anonymously, and during his 
long illness he used often to hear his records broadcast, especially 
the series that he made with the Victorian Quartette—FEileen 
Alannah, Pretty Polly Perkins, Villikins and his Dinah and the rest. 
He was a soldier and a singer, a devoted husband and father, 
and our sympathy goes to his family who were so proud of him 
and so indefatigable in nursing him through the pitiful months 
of his gradual decease. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
B.B.C. Orchestra (Toscanini): Leonora Overture No. 1 


(Beethoven). H.M.V., DB3846 (12 in., 6s.). 

We get the operatic attack and scent, which makes the recording 
notable. How fresh and vital it sounds—partly Toscanini’s doing, 
but much more Beethoven’s, if we collaborate with him in 
first having the drama vividly in mind. Then we can relish anew 
both the operatic quality of it (which No. 3 does not pretend to 
seek so swiftly), the affectionate life of the music that has Florestan’s 
sufferings and his wife’s devotion in mind, and the ready stir 
and exciting working up. It is a splendid packet of values. That 
curious ending will always be remembered. I find the experience 
of hearing this music very exhilarating. 

Not least, in these troubled times, when one’s mind cannot so 
often or, I think, so continuously be focussed. It is likely that the 
war may make some change in values for us all ; it would be well 
if representative music-lovers were to make notes of its effects. 
By the way, Mr. Newman recently examined the old belief that 
the Leonoras were written in the order 2, 3, 1, and came to the 
conclusion that there is better evidence for the real order’s being 
I, 2, 3. However that may be, I recommend comparing Nos. 1 
and 3, and I think we shall find fresh meaning and stimulus in 
the first, whilst not relaxing our wonder at the sculptural glories 
of the great tone-poem No. 3. | 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). MHaffmer 
Symphony, K. 385, and Adagio (Mozart). Col., LX851-3 
(12in., 18s.) 

The compulsions of the time make it necessary to go to press 
without possessing all of the work. On the one record I have (the 
first containing I and part of II) I can praise it unreservedly. It 
would be difficult to find better Mozartian presentations on any 
records than those of this orchestra, in Columbia’s hands. The 
very first notes are worth hearing several times: so full of true 
string tone and style, in bowing and phrasing. Often one sentence 
of Beecham’s conveys a whole lesson for life. 

The Haffner Serenade had earlier been written for the good friends 
whose name it bears. In Vienna, after his trying Salzburg times 
with the Archbishop, Mozart received from his father a request to 
compliment the Haffners, again on the occasion of another family 
rejoicing, with a serenade. Mozart was taken aback: he did 
not know how he could manage to get in the labour. He sent 
his father various movements, lightly scored ; and when he had 
time to consider it more fully, got them back, added fuller wind, 
and cut it to symphonic size (the serenades could afford longer 
spans, being made for performance at intervals in a long evening’s 
festivities). It thus forms one of the great final group that includes 
as the three most famous (or most often played) works the 
Jupiter, E flat and G minor. The first movement compares, to 
my mind, with Zupiter—finale calibre, in its magnificent deploy- 
ment of counterpoint. (Cf. also The Magic Flute Overture.) 
It has but one subject, which, after masterfully pouring along 
when (about three-quarters of an inch in) it might be expected 


to give way to a second, does seem (an inch in) as if it were 
going to, and yet continues (mark the violas) with the same one. 
What happens in the development makes the old counterpoint 
student jump for joy. The whole thing is on that technically- 
inspired plane (if the term is taken) that alternately makes one 
cheer the composer and groan at imitations by others. The 
slow movement does not go deep: homely rather, gracious, 
complimentary, though not superficial. The minuet has a 
lovely trio; a maiden, perhaps, thinking cheerful, open-air 
thoughts of innocent anticipation: maybe of meeting her lover, 
perhaps only of buying a new trinket. “ As fast as possible,” said 
the composer, of the finale. I have to imagine what a joy the 
L.P.O. makes of it, with its play on Osmin’s song of triumph in 
the Seraglio, when he catches the escaping lovers (“* Ho, how I will 
triumph!”’). Mark the slithy approach of the villain! Later 
there is love-relief ; the whole idea is glorious—Mozart being, 
as we remember, just fresh from the Seraglio. ‘The work is, on 
every ground, a necessary part of every Mozartian’s library, and 
from the one disc I have no hesitation in recommending the 
uplifting recording. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati) : Scuola di Ballo 
(Boccherini, Orch. Francaix). Col. DX944-5 (12 in., 8s.). 


Massine’s choreography, on Goldoni’s story, made one of 
the gayest productions of the Russian Ballet, in the mild intrigues 
of the dancing master who tries to palm off an incompetent pupil 
on an impresario. The love-frivols, flirtations and back-stage 
diversions make one of the best of frothy, light amusements, 
and the music serves also to display some of the solider qualities 
of Boccherini, never to be despised, though much overshaded. 

On the first disc we have Lesson, Minuet, Larghetto, Rondo and 
Dispute. Francaix (b. 1912), who has scored the work daintily, 
has written ballets of his own. His talent seems at its best in 
small matters. Here is music both frivolous and gently thoughtful 
(if we take the Larghetto as pure music and simple). Boccherini 
had an accent of his own, which (so far as my smallish acquaint- 
ance with his large output goes) is often shown at its best in his 
quiet moments. He is certainly not just “‘ Haydn and water ”’ ; 
on this showing, indeed, I think he will be found a most agreeable 
acquaintance, brightly and truly endisced. The second record 
is not yet to hand. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra: Selection from Tosca 
(Puccini, arr. Tavan). Parlophone E11425 (12 in., 4s.). 


There is a light bloom on the tone (as well as big blow when 
occasion demands). ‘The music stands such treatment well, of 
course. The slick performance does not seek to pierce depths of 
drama. As a full-toned but never crushing reminder of the big 
tunes, the record seems to me to fill the bill excellently. 


W.R.A, 
DECCA 


Boyd Neel Orchestra : Simple Symphony (Britten) ; and 
Fugue in A minor (Bach, arr. Nicholson). Decca, X245, 
6, 7 (12 in., 18s.). 


When this work was first performed (by the B.B.C., on May 25th, 
1935) it was stated that it was “‘ constructed out of material from 
various works written between the ages of nine and twelve.” 
The composer was born at Lowestoft in 1913. The first disc 
contains Boisterous Bourrie [so spelt here, but given in the usual 
spelling, Bourrée, in the B.B.C. programme], and Playful Pizzwato ; 
the second, Sentimental Saraband; and the fifth side, Frolicsome 
Finale. In view of the dance-titles, ‘‘ Suite ’’ would be a better 
title than “ Symphony.” The word “simple” is well. used. 
Both tunes’ and harmony are easy to listen to—of the lightest 
Prom. type. The ideas and construction do not go outside the 
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lines of cheerful, familiar phraseology ; there is no ‘‘ modern ” 
eccentricity. I am reminded, broadly, of the style of Parry’s 
suites (two good likely recording works) ; but Mr. Britten’s matter 
and workmanship are not so consistently good as the older man’s. 
Indeed, the themes in the Pizzicato sound very much as if they 
were the work of g—12. I think the composer could have re- 
placed them with better ones. This is banality rather than 
simplicity. 

The saraband has evoked a better level of thought and feeling, 
though its middle section is conventional ; one side only would 
have been better. The finale, good fun, is rather tauter in its 
trimmings, but the tune-matter is still on the thin side. No young 
composer can go wrong, I think, in a scherzo. The weakness 
seems to be that when older paths are being pursued, there is 
not enough genuine dyed-in-the-wool inspiration-born-of-sym- 
pathy ; a flavour of the ersatz or the synthetic hangs about it all, 
and sometimes a tinge of simple-mindedness too. I am sure, 
though, that many people will enjoy the brisk spirits of this very 
simple suite. 

The Bach, with its bold ejaculations and eupeptic attack, 
goes well. There are three or four tiny places where a finer 
polish could be put on the phrasing (phrase-endings, in particular). 
This able orchestra must be expected to take enormous pains 
with such things ; indeed, in the very high standard of orchestral 
playing we have come to demand, no orchestra can afford to 
record, at any time, the least bit below its best ; and that best 
can only be safeguarded by the taking of immense pains (such as, 
I venture to remark, might astonish and dishearten many non- 
musicians, if they were required, in their own daily work, to 
reach a similar standard). It is good that we should realise the 
tremendous labour and discipline needed to make a first-rate 
orchestra, even of strings alone, freed as that is from the nerve- 
racking troubles of wind intonation. 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra : Suite (Frank Bridge). Decca 


X250, 1, 2, (12 in., 18s.). 


Contents: 250, Prelude ; 251, Intermezzo, Nocturne (first part) ; 
252, end of Nocturne and Finale. This is the suite of 1909-10. The 
scoring is always a delight, for we have no more accomplished 
string-writer than Bridge, himself for long a viola player and 
conductor. There is good tone-value in the Prelude, but as rather 
often with this composer, one has the feeling that in his delight 
in the spread of string tone he goes sailing away with too free 
a sense of time and space. The melodic line does not lack that 
tinge of the time-spirit which now slightly clouds the music of 
our halcyon days (hear one or two solo phrases—e.g., that just 
before the middle of side 2). Here is the mildly-modal peep of an 
English dawn that maybe lasted too long. Some of the music 
made under these warming auspices never quite grew up. The 
Intermezzo shows its period-colours more in harmony than melody. 
This makes a gay and altogether likeable piece. Muted strings 
and solo admonitions beautify the Nocturne. Here one may taste 
the best romantic quality of its day in elegiac music of true poetic 
charm. The finale has English good-humour and easy writing- 
resource, though again, as in the Prelude, I feel that the ideas 
came a bit too easily, that any others would have done as well, 
and that fluency is the master rather than the finest kind of fancy. 
Yet it is excellent sport, and nobody is bound to analyse (no 
need : a touch of the Intermezzo would be found, by the way) ; 
and to complain of skimming over the surface, here and elsewhere, 
would be ungrateful. The final pages remind me of Bridge’s 
exciting touch in his arrangements of two old songs—a record 
some may remember my going mildly mad over, a few years ago, 
because of the devilish skill of the string writing. po 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Melichar): Impressions 
of Vienna (Melichar). Decca PO5140, 1 (10 in., 6s.). 

The Danube Steamer; Five o’clock Tea at Swoboda are on the 

first disc. The second is filled with A Stroll through the Prater. The 


very first notes indicate a lively fancy and a style deriving from 
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R. Strauss, harmonically, with just a dash of later sauce. The 
capricious element mingles with a slightly heavy orchestration 
to produce an effect of diverse incident, the last number giving a 
sparkling impression of the elements that make up the happy 
jingle-jangle of the holiday scene—bits of tune, band notes, 
song, cries, games, refreshments. The first piece is a march of no 
particular note, though it conveys the impression of the military 
persuasion, and (perhaps unintentionally) of the rather stodgy 
formalism of such bands as we may expect to find in the particular 
picture shown. Pleasant light-weight diversion, well put out by 
all. W.R.A. 


THE LYREBIRD PRESS 


Fernand Oubradous and Symphony Orchestra (E. Fendler) : 
Second Bassoon Concerto in B flat (Mozart). O.L.40, 
41 (12 in., 15s.). 

Reference books give only one Mozart bassoon concerto, the 
Kig1 of 1774, written when Mozart was about eighteen, for an 
amateur friend, Baron von Dornitz. Columbia recorded it 
(Archie Camden and the Hallé) some years ago. That is in 
B flat also (by the way, the labelling ‘‘ en si B majeur ” here might 
make some think this one is in B—“‘ B” in English is “‘ si” in 
French). The “‘ B ”’ stands for ** bémol ”—‘‘ flat.”” This concerto, 
which is not listed in the most recent edition of Blom’s Mozart, 
is presumably printed by the Lyrebird Press, in the restricted 
edition form curiously adapted ; but none of these prints has 
been brought to my notice, so we will just enjoy the music for its 
cheerful, not very significant, sake. If its popping about is obviously 
done chiefly to give the player fun, it is all elegantly gay. The 
bassoon is brightly recorded, with at times almost a hint of brass 
power. M. Oubradous achieves a remarkable number of notes 
in one breath. A short cadenza adds some able tongueing to the 
display, which can be enjoyed without great concern about the 
music. The bassoon’s big compass is quite astonishing: from the 
B flat below the bass stave to the E flat high in the treble—with a 
note or two more screwable, and conceivably even higher sounds, 
as harmonics. Three octaves and nearly a half! He can sing, too, 
as Haydn found, and Mozart improved on the instruction. In 
the second movement (Romance: this and the finale, Rondo, are 
on 41) there is singing and a little pipping too. Here the upper 
register is mostly, and charmingly, used. The Rondo starts a 
chipper tune in popular vein, rather like that of a café ditty— 
such as in another mood Mozart would write variations on. A 
first-class rondo, this. As I said in noticing the Haydn trumpet 
concerto, we could do with more light works of this kind ; without 
being merely antiquarian, we should gradually explore all the 
less public routes. I imagine that this work is one of the most 
acceptable of all Mozart’s wind concertos. Those for horn don’t, 
in general, come off so well as the ones for the sprightlier wood- 
wind. 


Symphony Orchestra (Fendler): Minuets, K.176 (Mozart). 
O.L.86, 87 (12 in., 15s.). ‘ 


K.176 is given as “‘ Six Minuets ” (1773: about the time the 
Mozarts were getting back to Salzburg after an Italian tour. 
hopeful of a court post, which did not come to Wolfgang ; and 
when he was studying Haydn’s quartets with delight). The music 
may have been written at Vienna, for a serenade was written 
there. It is not clear how we come, then, to get a dozen minuets 
under this one K number. Some of them have delicate string 
sections in the middle, in choice contrast to the bold openings, 
admirably recorded. One, No. 3, is much shorter. No. 5 is one 
of the best. No. g has a bit of nice horn variety, and the rather 
more extensive No. 11 finds these instruments boldly used also. 
On the whole, I think the better value is on the first record, but 
it is like the chocolate assortments, made for every taste: you 
pick them over, and choose for yourself. All demonstrate the 
diversity of a small form, the orchestral dexterity, within small 
ground, the great fortune of the eighteenth century elegant world, 
above all, that had at its disposal a genius. W.R.A. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Henry Koch (violin), Charles van Lancker (piano) : Sonata 
in G (Lekeu). Decca LY6182-5 (12 in., 16s.). 


Lekeu (1870-1894), who died of typhoid at twenty-four, left 
about sixty works, many unfinished, uneven in value, which can 
be largely enjoyed, quite apart from any sentiment but that 
which they contain. This Belgian disciple of Franck once drew 
from Debussy the remarkable tribute: “‘ The only musician, to 
my knowledge, whom Beethoven really inspired ”’ : excessive, but 
a good pointer. Neither technically nor emotionally did Lekeu 
arrive at a perfect synthesis: some of Franck’s processes of com- 
position (notably the cyclic form, in which themes develop in more 
than one movement and way) seem to have been congenial ; it 
is doubtful if the (late) Beethoven inspiration went far, in 
actual driving force ; and temperamentally Lekeu’s liveliness 
warred with the melancholy that his artistic dreams inspired ; 
yet there is fine stuff in him, and this sonata is well worth hearing. 
I have always had a leaning to the Franck school ; its members 
are much more diverse than some imagine. Lekeu dedicated 
this sonata to Ysaye. 

The first two movements take three sides each, the last two. 
The very beginning (the opening theme strongly holds the stage) 
is perhaps a trifle dubious—so Franckian ; but this is the youthful 
aspiration and vigour, boldly expressing its affections and its 
meditative joy. The themes are broad, if the patterning is apt to 
be a little obvious, and the joins too. The piano was not so 
characteristically and significantly employed as the fiddle. The 
second movement, as Cobbett points out, recalls Walloon folk- 
songs and “cramignons.’” This, in 7/8 time, has a middle 
section in 3/4. There is a reminiscence of the first movement. 
This part of the work will surely charm any listener who likes to 
have aroused meditative, sad-sweet feelings. Its gentle touch of 
homely sentiment, the agreeable tincture of long-swaying freedom 
(in the 7/8 time), and its simple form, make it like one of the 
scenes in Nature which strike home to us all, evocative, a personal 
message, a reminder of the things that we can cling to, sure of 
comfort. The finale has the advantage of being rather shorter 
than the first movement, and of balancing its impulses more 
fully, without losing any of the driving ardour that after a little 
experience of Lekeu we can so well appreciate: a spirit which 
these players capture with high sympathy, and which comes 
through on to the disc most happily. 


Grinzinger Schrammel Trio : Weiszt du Muatterl, was 
i traumt hab ((Kutschera): Wenn der Auerhahn balzt 
(Tyrolean Song.) Decca PO5146 (1oin., 3s.). 


‘‘Schrammel” is derived from the name of a Viennese 
violinist of the second half of last century, who composed light 
music and took part in similar works by other composers, 
together with a second violinist, a clarinet player and a guitarist. 
I gather that the clarinet’s place was, more recently, taken by an 
accordion. The combination here is piano, zither and harmonica, 
the last-named being the accordion (or some like member of the 
tribe : handharmonika is the German for “ accordion ”’). I think 
a violin in place of the piano would make a still better com- 
bination. The accordion, of which we have of late had too much 
(especially in bands), seems here most happily in place, playing 
these types of old German-Austrian sentimentals we affectionately 
recall as the natural accompaniment to a journey on a Lucerne 
Lake steamer. 

The song styles have a more direct connection with both folk 
art and the simpler Lieder than most of our own drawing-room 
ballads and music hall songs. The song-succession in those other 
lands has been maintained on broader lines ; that does not mean 
that the smaller products have all been valuable ; but there is 
—or was, in the days we cherish—some tincture in life and feeling 
that kept sweet and pleasing the trifles which these amiably easy- 
going schrammelers offer, to remind us again of old and happy 
far-off things. not battles of to-day. WRA 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


A. Sittard (organ) : Two Movements from Organ Concerto 
Op. 4, No. 1 (Handel). Decca LY6186 (12 in., 4s.). 


The movements are No. 2, the Allegro and No. 4, the Andante. 
The first is a capital specimen, virile, alert, deft, with that spring- 
ing sense of freedom that makes one long to have heard Handel 
improvising such things (though not with the band !) between 
the parts of his oratorios. The Professor swings along well, though 
there is the inevitable comparison between an organist’s rhythm 
and the orchestra’s. I have heard this player in finer trim, in 
that direction. He makes his own registration contrast well with 
both itself and the band’s tone. The pastoral poise of the other 
movement suggests the imaginative sympathy of Handel, the 
city man, with the countryman’s assurance and wisdom. These 
intimations are recorded with complete satisfaction. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Spinning Song (Wagner-Liszt) ; 
Romance, Op. 24, No. g (Sibelius). Parlophone E11424 
(12 1n., 4s.). 

The Romance, the first Sibelius I ever played, and the second I 
heard (Finlandia preceding it, of course) is a first-rate moody 
salon piece. Of the Liszt three pages or so are cut. It is instructive 
to compare the opera chorus with this transformation, in which 
the fairies seem to have had a hand (piano copy, Cavendish Album 
12; Boosey, 1s. 6d.). Marvellous pianistic skill, in both writing 
and playing. Only the perdendosi element is lacking—the ppppppppp 
that perhaps but two or three pianists can give us. 


jacqueline Blancard (piano): Sonata in D, K311 (Mozart). 
Decca PO5142, 3 (10 in., 6s.,). 

The music belongs to Mannheim, 1778. Not one of the most 
significant sonatas, but a good average specimen. Allegro and 
Andante on 5142, presto on the other. A pretty point in the first 
movement is that when we expect the first theme back, in recapitu- 
ation, it does not appear in its first notes, but in the midst, with 
the running semiquavers ; the first strains of it are kept until 
the last page, as a sort of coda. The slow movement is gently 
elusive, though plain of speech. It is of the kind whose nature, 
rather reserved and brief of expression, depends somewhat on the 
force of tiny cadences, repetitions, quiet variants of the thought ; 
all so mildly eloquent that one is perhaps apt to miss the message 
at one hearing. The rondo is diversified by an operatic fling, in 
a tiny cadenza. Its nature is not of the most electrifying : rather, 
a bit doggedly cheerful, like a good many minor Mozartean 
pieces: However, it all sizes up to a neat sonata-packet, which 
Miss Blancard delivers with pleasing care, some ingratiation 
and a little sparkle in her nice round tone, which comes evenly 
through. W.R.A. 


Victor recordings by Josef Lhevinne : Preludes in A flat 
major and B flat minor, Op. 28, Nos. 17 and 16 : Etude 
in B minor, Op. 25, No. 10. 12 in., 14024. Etudes in 
E flat major, Op. 10, No. 56, G sharp minor, Op. 25, 
No. 6: Etude in A minor, Op. 25, No. 11. 8868. 
Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53. 1765 (all these by Chopin). 
Fétes (Debussy-Ravel) with Rosina Lhevinne, 1741. 

My review of Lhevinne’s recording of the Schumann Toccata 
(Victor 8766) in the April GRAMOPHONE has caused another 
reader to send me some more of his records which he thinks will 
be of interest. 

My confidence in Mr. Lhevinne’s artistic merits was severely 
shaken by his rendering of the A flat major prelude. Scarcely a 
bar is cleanly played and his “ very artistically applied rubato,” 
so praised by me before, is here stuck on with a trowel. On the 
last page those solemn pauses before the low A flats (in any case 
the end of each phrase !) become perfectly ludicrous. 

Fortunately the following prelude in B flat minor, with the 
exception of a quite unnecessary pause on the first chord, see the 
pianist restored to sanity and there is no tampering with the vital 
rhythm of the spread chords in the left hand. Both this prelude 
and the octave study in B minor are brilliantly played. 
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In the latter the inner voices are well brought out and the slow 
section, except, again, for that favourite pianistic vice of hovering 
on first beats, is sensitively done. 

The next etude is wrongly labelled. It should be No. 11 and 
not No. 6. I don’t think Mr. Lhevinne has captured the poetry 
of it, for it has not the Corot-like beauty there is to be found in it. 
It is too like a guitar without a soul. On the other hand the G 
sharp minor study is exquisitely played. It has the Chopin-like 
whisper and delicacy and the two parts are perfectly propor- 
tioned. Mendelssohn’s elves and fairies have a serious rival in 
this study. 

The A minor study (winter-wind) is not a complete success 
because the pianist keeps nothing in reserve for the last page. 
His left-hand rhythm is masterly. Unfortunately the treble is 
both metallic and lacking in brilliance—a criticism that applies 
in the case of the other recordings—and so the study misses 
fire. In all the above discs the bass is full and good and certainly 
the rippling thirds of the G sharp minor study come out beautifully. 

The recording of the A flat Polonaise is so poor that it is not 
worth wasting space on it in spite of the fact that the piece seems 
very well played and has an exciting and finely graded climax in 
its middle section. 

There remains Ravel’s brilliant transcription of Fétes which 
preserves to a remarkable degree the colour of the original. Only 
the final bars fail. The recording of this work is excellent and 
the performance full of verve and character. I enjoyed it much 
more than I had anticipated. A.R 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


*Tito Schipa (tenor) and Mafaldo Favero (soprano) and 
members of La Scala Orchestra, conducted by Giuseppe 
Antonicelli : Suzel, buon di and Tutto tace, from 
L’Amico Fritz (Mascagni). H.M.V., DB3067 (12 in., 6s.). 


In Suzel, buon di, there is a phrase almost identical with Puccini’s 
Un bel di; though it only consists of three notes the shock of 
familiarity is pleasantly startling. Pleasantly, because every 
moment of this duet is a delight. Suzel, singing to herself among 
the cherry trees, and Fritz standing beside the ladder, as with a 
rocking motion she gathers the ripe fruit for him. She finds a 
sparrow’s nest in the tree, and he compliments her on her inter- 
pretation of the linguaccio of the birds. Tutto tace (All is silent) 
follows this gentle flirtation, and the elderly Fritz realises that he 
is in love. This side of the record (the labels, in my copy, by the 
way, have got mixed) is strangely touching, and the singing is 
perfection throughout. 


Jussi Bjorling (tenor) with Nils Grevillius conducting the 
orchestra: Ah si, ben mio and Di quella pira from 
Act 3, Scene 2 of Il Trovatore (Verdi) sung in Italian. 
H.M.V., DA17o1 (10 in., 4s.). 


The recording is as if you sat in the stalls with the orchestra 
between you and the young Danish tenor on the stage—an 
audition rather than a performance. Bjérling, never without the 
admirable Grevillius in support, is by now well represented on 
records and H.F.V.L. (now on war-service) has often repeated 
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the praises and warnings with which he welcomed the brilliant 
newcomer in March, 1937. 

The scene in the fortress of Castellor has little else besides the 
two contrasted solos on this record: Manrico’s love song Ah si, 
ben mio, reassuring Leonora in an air of melodic beauty that gives 
us Verdi at his best and the terrific outburst, Di quella pira, sung 
when he hears of his supposed mother’s peril at the stake, ending 
with the habitual high C (not in Verdi’s score) of which it has 
been written, “‘ The tenor who sings the high C without getting 
red in the face will hardly be credited with having sung it at all.”’ 
Whether Bjérling was red in the face or not he rings the bell with 
his final blow and now that he has scratched Di quella pira off his list 
he may well turn to gentler airs which display the loveliness 
rather than the power of his voice. 


Tiana Lemnitz (soprano) and Torsten Ralf (tenor), with 
members of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Bruno Seidler Winkler : Love Duet from Lohengrin 
(Wagner) sung in German. H.M.V., DB.4667 (12 in., 6s.). 


In July we had these two singers in the Love Duet from Verdi’s 
Otello. In that case the tenor won on points ; in this there is 
not the slightest doubt that the gifted soprano soars to heights of 
artistry far beyond the reach of her companion. As this most 
lyrical of Wagner’s works is a perfect medium for her art, the 
fact that she has lately recorded Elsa’s Dream and Euch Luften 
should not be forgotten. 


Erna Berger (soprano), with Berlin State Opera Chorus 
conducted by Johannes Schuler : Non paventar mia 
vita and Come tradir potrei from Imes de Castro 
(C. M. von Weber). Decca, LY6181 (12 in., 4s.). 


Inez de Castro was a noble Spanish lady of the fourteenth 
century whose tragic story is dramatic enough to inspire a full 
opera. Weber, however, went no farther than these two arias 
and another for tenor, Signor, se padre seit, which were among 
six “‘concert airs”’ that he wrote with Italian words. Erna 
Berger, whose “ Queen of the Night” in the Mozart Opera 
Society’s complete recording will be gratefully remembered, 
finds in these unhackneyed songs of Weber’s an admirable 
medium for her bright, almost flawless voice. 


Erna Berger with piano accompaniment by Hans Altmann: 
Wiegenlied (Cradle Song) (Schlafe mein Prinzchen) 
(Mozart); Wiegenleid (Guten Abend, Gut’ Nacht 
(Brahms). Decca, PO5139 (10 in., 3s.). 


Here is a little gem ; the two best loved cradle songs exquisitely 
sung by that same bright, almost flawless voice. 


Oscar Natzke (bass) with orchestra, conductor, Henry Geehl : 
The Magic Flute: O Isis and Osiris (Mozart). The 
Barber of Seville: La Calunnia (Rossini). Parlophone, 
E11423 (12 in., 4s.). 

Though this young singer is that somewhat rare phenomenon 

a true basso profondo, there is no stolidity in his singing. As he 
plumbs deeper and deeper into the profundities of O Isis, one has no 
misgivings—the tone is crystal clear; no mud is stirred in its 
descending. In La Calunnia we get the flexibility and lightness of 
touch we hardly dare to expect in a voice of such apparently 
limitless volume. 


Aksel Schiotz (tenor): Das Wandern and Morgengruss 
from Die Schéne Miillerin (Schubert). Sung in Danish. 
H.M.V., X6312 (10 in., 4s.). Special order. 


Only a year and a half ago, Askel Schiotz was a school teacher. 
He made his debut as a tenor in Cosi fan Tutte this April, and is 
now on a tour through the Danish settlements in America with 
Danish romantic songs. This is his first lieder record, and it 
reveals a voice of delicacy and charm, and a temperament fully 
alive to the subtle demands of these exacting songs. 
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Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone) with piano accompaniment 
by Franz Rupp: Der Kénig (Graener, Lons) ; Winter 
(Graener, Lons): Decca PO5144 (10 in., 3s.), and Traum 
Durch die Dammerung: Freundliche Vision, both 
by R. Strauss. Decca PO5145 (10 in., 3s.). 


These records are dealt with by Mr. R. W. F. Potter in his 
article on Schlusnus. Ft 





HISTORICAL SERIES 


Giuseppe De Luca: The Barber of Seville: Largo al 
Factotum (Rossini), Il Trovatore: Il balen del suo 
sorriso (Verdi). Parlo-Odeon, PO141 (104 in., 6s.). 


De Luca recorded these two songs in 1907, when he was 31. 
One of the loveliest records he ever made was Di Provenza il mar, 
il suol from. Verdi’s “‘ Traviata ’”’ and JI balen has the same perfec- 
tion of line, the same smooth legato. His Largo is a fine contrast, 
full-blooded fun, and but for the piano accompaniment, which 
nething can save, the record might have been made yesterday. 

F¢ 
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SONGS 


Alan Murray’s I’ll walk beside you is having a vogue. Webster 
Booth sings it with Macushla on H.M.V. B8968 (3s.) and gives 
to each ballad the polish and fervour that he deems to be their 
due. Boulanger’s My Prayer is also having a vogue and here it is 
sung with his distinctive ease by Alfred Piccaver who adds 
Love’s Serenade by Hayes-Kurtz-Mills (Brunswick 02816, 3s.). 
Thirdly, the choice of Dennis Noble this month is Sanderson’s 
Until and Barker’s The Organ Blower (H.M.V. B8970, 3s.) which 
suits his beautiful baritone voice. 


Peter Dawson, on the other hand, has remembered a deeper 
need in these days and with Herbert Dawson accompanying 
him on the organ sings Lead Kindly Light (Dykes) and Rock of 
Ages (Redhead) with a strong simplicity that should steady the 
nerves of many a household. H.M.V. B.8961. The Gospel 
Singer, also accompanied by an organ, sings The Old Rugged 
Cross and Jesu, Lover of My Soul (Columbia FB2280, 2s.). This 
record has the same strength and simplicity as Peter Dawson’s. 


That clever girl Millicent Phillips in Sing my Heart and 
Wishing (Parlophone R2697, 3s.) makes rings round the recording 
of Deanna Durbin in Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) from the film 
*“'Mad About Music” sung in Latin and Home, Sweet Home 
(Bishop-Payne) from “ First Love” on Brunswick 02804, 3s. ; 
but there is little doubt that the Durbin record will be the best 
seller of my list. 


Richard Hayward, the traditional ballad singer of the Six 
Counties, is perhaps the most refreshing of the lot ; for we do not 
hear Whiskey in my tea or The Ould Flax wheel every day of the 
week (Regal-Zono MR3127, 1s. 6d.). Thank you Mr. Hayward. 


Richard Tauber this month gives us Handel’s Largo (Ombra 
mai fu) and Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) both sung in Italian on 
Parlophone RO20452 (4s.). Unfortunately this record has not 
yet arrived. 
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Tino Rossi (Col. DB1874, 3s.), whose light tenor voice and 
graceful person made him the idol of France, has already given 
us many delectable records ; and this month is in an autumnal 
mood which suits him well; for there is wistfulness in his voice. 
Chopin’s Etude in E major, Opus 10, No. 3, arranged by Marbot 
with French words by Loysel, is here entitled L’Ombre_ s’enfuit, 
and many readers who have long treasured the Chauve-Souris 
record of it as a duet (Col. 4422) may like the more modern 
recording. Chopin said to Gutmann “ that he had never in his 
life written another such a beautiful melody ”’ (we quote Ashton 
Jonson) “‘ and on one occasion, when Gutmann was studying it, 
the master lifted up his arms with his hands clasped and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, my Fatherland!’.” Will the present fate of 
Poland galvanise a new Chopin to any expression so sad or so 
lovely as this “‘ Etude ”’ ? 


On the other side Tino Rossi sings equally well Massenet’s 
Pensée d’Automne. Perhaps some day he will give us some of 


Godard’s songs, which would suit him perfectly. 
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It will be remembered that last month “ W.A.C.” reviewed the 
Columbia version of Alford’s Colonel Bogey on Parade by the 
Grenadier Guards Band. Now we have the H.M.V. version 
on C3113 (12 in., 4s.) played by the Royal Marines Band 
(Plymouth Division) and conducted by the composer Major 
F. J. Ricketts. The Marines can certainly bite and hit a drum, 
but it is left to W.A.C. to tell us next month his expert opinion on 
the two records. 


There are three other military bands this month, the Cold- 
stream Guards Band conducted by Capt. J. Causley Windram 
playing The Skaters’ Waltz by Waldteufel and The Doll Dance 
by Brown, arranged by Beechfield Carver (H.M.V. B8q60) ; the 
American Legion Band of Hollywood directed by Joe Colling 
playing Bagley’s National Emblem and Gruber’s The Caissons ge 
rolling along (Rex 9614, 1s. 6d.) ; and the Welsh Guards Band 
conducted by Lieut. T. S. Chandler playing a selection from 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pinafore (Regal-Zonophone 
MR3126, 1s. 6d.). 


Grand Massed Brass Bands (Regal-Zonophone MR3125, 
1s. 6d.) play a selection entitled Round the Capstan which was 
recorded in the De Montfort Hall, Leicester, in the course of this 
year’s Brass Band Festival, while the Black Dyke Mills Band 
conducted by Arthur O. Pearce play Ewing’s The Policeman’s 
Holiday and Laulenschlarger’s Youth and Vigour March (H.M.V. 
BD744, 2s.) and The Bickershaw Colliery Band conducted 
by W. Haydock play The King’s Lieutenant by A. E. Titl (H.M.V. 
BD747, 2s.). 


Pace W.A.C., the personal choice of the present writer goes to 
the last of these playing The King’s Lieutenant on both sides of 
H.M.V. BD747. It is notably fresh and full of vigour and the 
recording is excellent. A second choice might be the American 
Legion Band of Hollywood on Rex 9614 mentioned above. 
Note that the The Caissons go rolling along by Gruber, which 
is the march of the U.S. Field Artillery, has a men’s chorus. 
Choruses in band records are generally jolly but rather spoiled 
by the absence of a leader to enunciate the words: and this is 
no exception. The record seems to belong to the Sousa batch 
(Decca) reviewed not too favourably by W.A.C. in July. 
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Readers with the first volume of THE GRAMOPHONE might 
care to look up an article in the August number (p. 56) called 
‘* A Decca Romance.” It tells of a Decca portable that joined a 
battalion in France in January, 1917 and survived, “ the hero 
of a thousand nights,”’ to take part in the advance to the Rhine. 
In those days the favourite records seem to have ranged from 
‘“ Where my caravan has rested” and “A little love, a little 
kiss,’ played by Elsie Southgate and her sister Dorothy, and 
‘“* Hills of Donegal’ sung by Phyllis Lett to the Tristan “ Lie- 
bestod ” and the Kreutzer Sonata (Hayward and Bourne) ; and 
Violet Loraine, Lee White, George Robey, Harry Tate and 
de Groot were as popular as Kirschner’s pictures in dug-out life. 

It is sad that such a classic as Harry Tate’s “‘ Fortifying the 
Home ”’ is not still in the catalogue ; A.R.P. has produced nothing 
to compare with it.as yet. But it is early to say that we shall not 
get some masterpieces to surpass anything produced in 1914-18. 
The Siegfried Line songs are not a bad start, “‘ The night we met 
in a black-out ”’ is likely to be popularised by the B.B.C. and 
Annette Mills, with the bruises of ‘‘ Boomps-a-Daisy ”’ still on 
her, has now perpetrated a successor in “ Adolf.” 

The spirit of war-time uplift is suitably engendered by such 
records as those by Ambrose and his Orchestra (Adolf and 
Kiss me good-night, Sergeant-Major, Decca F7244, We're gonna hang 
out the washing on the Siegfried Line and I’m sending you the Siegfried 
Line, F7245), Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (Wear a great big 
smile and Colonel Bogey, Decca F7257, There’s something about a 
soldier and He was a handsome young soldier, ¥ 7233, Marching along 
together and When the band goes marching by, F7232, re-pressings, 
but none the worse for that), Billy Cotton and his Band 
(Adolf and I’m sending you the Siegfried Line, Rex 9634, There'll 
always be an England and Wish me luck as you wave me good-bye, 
Rex 9632), Gracie Fields with a male chorus in Old Soldiers 
never die! (Rex 8618), Sandy Powell in Sandy joins the Army 
(Rex 8691), Primo Scala’s Accordion Band in “ Carry On” 
Melodies (Rex 9635), Ronnie Munro and his Orchestra in 
War-Time Melodies (Col. FB2289) ; and a programme selected 
from these might well be reinforced by Party Choruses (for all 
Party Occasions) by the Orchestra of Merry Men with the 
Jolly Old Fellows (Col. DB1875)—these party choruses are 
very bald affairs ; but perhaps the jolly old fellows are a bit 
bald too!—Leon Cortez and his Coster Pals in 7he Old 
White Hoss and I’m sending you the Sieg fried Line (Regal MR3137), 
Ralph Reader and Chorus in four songs from the Gang show 
of 1939 (Col. FB2276, 2277)—Ralph Reader as composer and 
singer of these songs has a robust and lively quality that rings 
true and deserves thanks—Tommy Handley in The night we 
met in a Black-out and his monologue Who is that Man (who looks 
like Charlie Chaplin) ? (Decca F7246) and Maurice Winnick and 
his Orchestra’s version of Land of Hope and Glory and God save 
the King (Rex 9631). 

There may be more to come but this list will do for those readers 
who have to improvise a programme in a hurry. 


Light Orchestral 


George Boulanger’s Avant de Mourir—translated as ‘‘ Dream 
Serenade” in the light orchestral world, and ‘“‘ My Prayer ” 
with Jimmy Kennedy’s lyric in the dance world, was recorded by 
the composer’s orchestra last month and now appears played by 
the Albert Sandler Trio with the Gallant Serenade by Firpo on 
Col. FB2278. This is naturally a lighter affair and the gallant 
serenade makes it a pleasant record for twilight entertainment. 
Charming, too, is the concert version of perhaps the most famous 
of all tangos, Jealousy, which Eugene Pini and his Tango 
Orchestra couple with the equally popular Ragamuffin of Rixner 
on H.M.V.BD748. The Fantasy on Famous Schubert Airs offered to 
us by the Orchestra Georges Tzipime, assisted by the grand 
organ of the Gaumont Palace, Paris (Parlo. R2710), will perhaps 
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find favour with our populace which may not know what other 
Schubert records are available. But I venture to think that if a 
copy reached the Fuehrer he would send a squadron of bombers 
to the Gaumont Palace, Paris. 


But, swinging back to the tangos, of which there is 
a fair list this month, headed as often by the Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro in Tormenia and Vanidad Parlo. 
OT178), we should notice as being good for dancing one by the 
Oskar Joost Tango Orchestra (Love-letter and Letter of Farewell, 
Decca F7191) and one by Emil Roosz and his Orchestra of 
La Plata and Guitarrea (Rex 9615) as being better for listening. 
Midway comes Oscar Rabin and his Romany Band in La 
Mulata Rombero and Masabi (Rex 9618); but actually these 
are rumbas of an excellent rhythm as is also Cachita played by 
Don Marino Barreto and his Cuban Rumba Band with a 
conga, Ay Si, Ay No (Decca F7187). 

The New Mayfair Theatre Orchestra continues its excellent 
musical comedy selections of last month with Merrie England 
Selection (H.M.V. BD746) while the New Mayfair Orchestra 
preserves the vital gaiety of Lehar’s Gold and Silver Waltz and 
Oscar Strauss’ Waltz Dream (H.M.V. B8955). There is another 
album of famous waltzes played by Harry Horlick and his 
Orchestra, six Lehar and four Kalman waltzes cut to length 
and firmly rendered on Decca F7070-7074, and the Belgrave 
Salon Orchestra deals similarly with the Blue Danube and 
Moonlight on the Alster on Rex 9624 but with more of a continental 
flavour in the playing and the recording. 


Gung’! is No. 1 of the Melody of the Waltz series started this 
month by The Bohemians (Col. DBi877) and very charming 
are the melodies of his waltzes. They are ingeniously, if rather 
fussily, scored for a modern salon orchestra and there are occa- 
sional bouts of Teutonic humming—or what sounds like it, but 
it is more flexible than the Blue Hungarian Band’s idea of the 
Rosenkavalier Waltz, which it backs with a sturdy performance 
of the Rakoczy March of Johann Strauss (Regal MR3124). 


instrumentalists 


Two of the most interesting records of the month come under 
this heading and would with advantage be added to any collec- 
tion. The guitarist Vicente Gomez has an insinuating delicacy 
in his playing of La Faruca and Sevillanas y Panaderos (Brunswick 
02820) which is most refreshing, while friend Arthur Young 
after displaying the paces of his new hobby-horse, that remarkable 
spinet-organ the Novachord, in Sunrise Serenade and South of the 
Border (Decca F7183) now displays his own virtuosity in Bach’s 
Prelude in D and wittily combines it with Alec Templeton’s 
Bach goes to Town (Decca F7201). This blend of novel tone 
qualities, humour and skill is rare and should go into every 
discotheke. The imitation of the harpsichord will interest 
musicians and they will appreciate the spectacle of Bach “ going 
to town”’ or “‘making whoopee ’’—even though he really only 
reaches the outskirts. I am slightly dismayed to observe that the 
Novachord breaks away and reverts to type in another record, of 
the Novachord Stomp and Rhapsody in Swing on Decca F7200 ; 


but I have not yet heard it and it may be even more delectable. 


Less interesting is a piano duet by Arthur Young and Harry 
Jacobson (Decca F7197) whereon they amuse themselves with 
The Modern “ Il Trovatore”’; this is no more than a parlour 
game for such accomplished artists. As for Charlie Kunz, it is 
only necessary to note the number of his Popular Medley on 
Decca F7196 and his revival of old favourites on Kunz Revivals, 
No. 11 (Decca F7139). This is the music of appeasement and 
Sir Walford Davies might znalyse it in his broadcast on ‘* The 
Tranquil Mind.” 


Some people find their ultimate appeasement, others their 
final irritation, in the sounds of the c:nema organ. Horace 
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Finch, Blackpool’s “ ace organist,” chirping the 
flinch with Finch Favourites, No. 2 (Rex 9613) and Dancing to 
Finch, No. 2 (9627) ; Reginald Dixon, pillar of Blackpool Tower 
ballroom, veteran enough to dare to couple Ravel’s Bolero with 


the Sunrise Serenade (Regal MR3123); Robinson Cleaver 
venturing into such lover-haunted pleasaunces as the Chopin 
Nocturne (Op. 9, No. 2) and Lemare’s Moonlight and Roses (Parlo. 
F1542), are joined this month by gay Bobby Pagan, fresh from 
his triumphs in Copenhagen and boldly starting a series with 
Bobby Pagan’s Hit Parade, No. 1 (H.M.V. BD755). He has a 
welcoming hand from Bohemian’s deputy at any rate, and makes 
his debut on the English list with a gallant swish of his kilt. 


Another popular organist, Al Bollington, plays an agreeable, 
unobtrusive part in two old favourites, Nevin’s Narcissus and 
Bucalossi’s Grasshoppers’ Dance, delightfully garnished by Anton 
and the Paramount Theatre Orchestra, London (H.M.V. 
BD743). 

Accordion soloists are absent from the lists and there are 
moments in Six Hits of the Day, No. 30 (Rex 9612) and The Little 
Dog Laughed Selection (Rex 9623) when the xylophone or the 
human voice seem to be winning the tourney against the massed 
wind-boxes. However, Primo Scala’s Accordion Band has 
well earned its great popularity with the public. It wears the 
long-service medal. 


Singers 


It is pleasant for a reviewer returning to work after a long 
absence to find so many of his former friends still favourites with 
a fickle public ; or apparently so. Here is a guinea album with 
leaflet containing six Brunswick records (02805-02810) by Bing 
Crosby, “brand new recordings of his favourite melodies.” 
Here is a 12s. 6d. album without leaflet containing five Decca 
records (F'7141-7145) by The Street Singer (Arthur Tracey). 
Here is Gracie Fields in the broadcast of July 3oth after her 
illness, Gracie’s Thanks and I love the Moon (Regal MR3g120) ; 
Joe Petersen’s voice, still true, clear, emotional and uncracked 
after nearly five years of recording, in The little golden ring and 
I still think of you, sweet Nellie Dean (Rex 9611) ; Greta Keller’s 
magic appeal in Stairway to the Stars and Don’t worry ’bout me 
(Decca F7194), one of her best ever; Connie Boswell in 
two of the best songs of recent months, Wishing and Sunrise 
Serenade (Brunswick 02770), complete mistress of her art and 
fitly accompanied ; Elsie Carlisle, the same as ever, in well- 
contrasted The Moon remembered and The Shabby old Cabby (new 
words to “The Campbells are coming” ?) on Rex 9610; 
‘“* Hutch,” perhaps not quite so magical as of yore but still 
immensely accomplished in There’s danger in the Waltz and Bon 
Voyage, Chérie (Parlo. F1543) and in I poured my heart into a song 
and I’m in love with the Honorable Mrs. So-and-So (F1544) ; Turner 
Layton, a soloist nowadays, in a new song by Christopher Hassal 
and Eric Coates, Your Name, and Paul Rubens’ J love the Moon 
(Col. FB2282)—many however prefer him accompanying him- 
self on the piano without the addition of an organ and an orchestra, 
as in both these songs—Denny Dennis, still so nearly the perfect 
Crosbian in this country, in South of the Border and You grow sweeter 
as the years go by—but somehow he doesn’t—(Rex 9621) ; and, 
talking of South of the Border, here is Jack Doyle popping up 
again as debonair as ever to sing this most appropriate ditty 
with his Mexican bride, Movita, and making a very good record 
of it—and of When Irish eyes are smiling (Decca F7199). Here, too, 
are the Mills Brothers in that same South of the Border and in 
And the Angels sing (Brunswick 02823) adroit as ever whether in 
legato or staccato passages, but perhaps just a trifle dull this 
month. 


No, not dull. Forget the word, kindly reader: and forgive me 
for being so contented to find the names of my old friends on the 
labels. May you enjoy hearing their voices as sincerely as I have. 


Of singers comparatively new—though most are established 
favourites in my absence, and some have leaped from the silver 
screen to the limelight of the disc—I like best Kenny Baker 
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who has a Rudy Vallee quality in his voice that wins instant 
appreciation for his singing of Stairway to the Stars and White 
Sails. He ranks with the best in this kind of song (H.M.V. BD749). 
The others in my pile must be left for further consideration or I 
shall have no room to deal with the dance records. 


Dance Music 


Geraldo and his Orchestra are well up-to-date and up to 
their recent high standard with four new tunes, The dav we meet 
again coupled with that natural hit The Man with the Mandoline 
(H.M.V. BD5519) and Strange Enchantment which holds a place 
of honour on the reverse side of one of the month’s best tunes and 
possibly best recording, Serenade in Blue. ‘These two on H.M.V. 
BD5520. Jack Hylton and his Orchestra are also well repre- 
sented with I poured my heart into a song and An old fashioned tune 
always is new (H.M.V. BD5517) two Irving Berlin numbers featured 
in the film ‘‘ Second Fiddle,” and two numbers from the new 
George Black revue “ The little Dog Laughed ’—The Girl who 
loves a soldier, and Run, Rabbit, run! this last having a vocal chorus 
by Big-hearted Arthur Askey and Sid Buckman thrown in 
as a make-weight on H.M.V. BD5523. Also by Jack Hylton 
and his Orchestra we have two smooth and pleasant foxtrots 
White Sails and Moon Love (H.M.V. BD5518). Two more new 
Irving Berlin numbers played in the distinctive style and rhythm 
which we have learned to expect from Jack Harris and his 
Orchestra appear on H.M.V. BD5522. These are the new 
novelty dance Back to Back and a foxtrot, I’m sorry for Myself. 
both with vocal refrain. These are perhaps a little disappointing 
judged by his recent very high standard. Before we leave the Irving 
Berlin numbers make a note of what I consider the two best, / poured 
my heart into a song and Back to Back, played in excellent sweet style 
by Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra (H.M.V. BD5521). 
These two titles are duplicated and played in impeccable style 
by Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Columbia 
FB2283). Carroll also gives us The Day we meet Again and Serenade 
in Blue (Columbia FB2284). George Melachrino sings Serenade 
in Blue and Back to Back, Anne Lenner, of the defeatist voice, The 
day we meet again and I poured my heart into a song. Mantovani and 
his Orchestra have chosen to give us this month— The Man with the 
Mandoline, of course, together with White Sails (Columbia FB2285), 
and Angels never leave Heaven with Over and done with (Columbia 
FB2286) for the less exacting, or perhapsI shouldsay, less up-to-date 
members of the dance music public. Sorry, but it’s back to Irving 
Berlin again—Back to Back, 1 mean, with Harry Roy and his 
Orchestra, who pair it with An old-fashioned tune always is new 
(sez you !) on Parlophone F1545. The littlke Hotcha Muchacho 
is also in grand form in The Man with the Mandoline and 
Run, Rabbit, run (Parlophone F1546). Just discovered are 
two more tunes from ‘‘ Second Fiddle,’”’ When winter comes and 
Song of the Metronome (clever this) recorded by Eddy Duchin 
and his Orchestra (Parlophone F1540) and a repeat of I’m 
orry for myself by Kay Kyser and his Orchestra who couples 
it with a number with the odd title of Stand by for further announce- 
ments (and more good news). ‘The exact portent of this I cannot 
explain as I haven’t yet heard the record, but if you want to 
satisfy your curiosity the number is Parlophone F1539. 


Two records by Herman Darewski and his Orchestra 
(recorded at the Spa Royal Hall, Bridlington)—South of the Border 
with Little Sir Echo (Parlophone F1536) and Wishing with The 
Handsome Territorial (Parlophone F1537)—must obviously be of 
great interest to visitors to Bridlington. Joe Loss and his 
Orchestra can nearly always be relied upon to give us the 
best tunes in the best dancing time and he doesn’t disappoint 
us with J poured my heart into a Song (again!) and Run, Rabbit, 
run (again!) (Regal MR3133) and Well, all right with Drifting 
down the River of Dreams (Regal MR3134). Now we come to the 
Decca, Brunswick and Rex lists—and heading them in print 
and in performance come Ambrose and his Orchestra. 
We’ve already dealt with his war contributions and would now 
like to point out Only Once with a vocal chorus by Vera Lynn 


and Denny Dennis and Riviera Stomp (please not Ri-vi-yera, Mr. 
Dennis), both from “I can take it ” (Decca F7184) and two of 
those rhythm fantasies at which the Ambrose outfit is unbeatable, 
The Wedding of the Sophisticated Dutch Doll and Blue Romance 
(Decca F7138). 

Lew Stone and his Band are well back on the recording map 
in a pleasantly efficient if less spectacular way. Their contribution 
is F. D. R. Jones with The Man with the Mandoline (Decca F7185) 
and Undecided with The Moon remembered but you forgot (Decca 
F 7186). Pity to use Sam Browne for all the vocals. Hearing these 
numbers one after the other left one with a slight feeling of 
monotony. Glen Miller and his Orchestra are represented 
by How am I to know and Moonlight Bay (Brunswick 02831). 
Not an outstanding record and certainly not up to their “‘ Sunrise 
Serenade ”’ standard. Jay Wilbur and his Band come plodding 
along and just make the grade with I get along without you very 


SECOND 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV : SCHEHERA ZADE 
Conservatoire Concerts, Paris (Gaubert). 
DX1-6. 


H.M.V. L.P.O. (Dorati). C2968-72. 
H.M.V. Philadelphia (Stokowski). DB2522-7. 


The Columbia set takes eleven sides, the last being filled with 
the Adagietto from L’Arlésienne (played by a different orchestra— 
Mengelberg’s). The four pieces occupy the sides thus: The Sea 
and Sinbad’s Ship, Columbia 1, 2, 3; L.P.O., 1, 2 and part of 3 ; 
Ph., 1, 2,3. The Kalendar Prince, Col., 4, 5,6; L.P.O., part of 3, 4, 
and part of 5; Ph., 4, 5, 6. The Young Prince, Col., 7, 8, and 
part of 9; L.P.O., part of 5,6 and 7; Ph., 7,8,9. The Festival, 
etc., Col., part of 9, 10 and 11 ; L.P.O., 8,9, 10; Ph., 10, 11, 12. 
I take leave, absolving myself from minute anatomisings, briefly 
to say that I think the Phily’s opulence is worth while, for this 
sort of music, if yours is that sort of purse and passion. The 
French orchestra is on the whole slightly less weighty than ours, 
but I like the handling of it better. The brighter, bigger H.M.V. 
tone (notably in the wood-wind) will probably be preferred, but 
for certain shades I find the H.M.V. tone rather stark. Unless 
a body were extremely impassioned about the music and the 
Phily, I should consider having a pound’s worth with Dorati, 
or 24s’. with Gaubert (the former, on points, but not, to my mind, 
immensely outstanding ones), and saving the extra 16s. or 12s. 
to buy Mozart K449. For was it not wisely said that he who 
hath two pence should with one buy bread for ? a circus] and 
with the other, a flower ? 


Columbia. 


MOZART: PIANO CONCERTO IN E FLAT. K449 


Decca. Kathleen Long and Neel Orchestra. K784, 5, 6. 
H.M.V. Serkin and Busch Chamber Players. 
DB3699, 1, 2. 


The reproduction of the strings’ tone is slightly superior in 
H.M.V. In a curling phrase one gets the surer sense of the tone’s 
vitality ; gentleness, in the other, now and again weakens into 
a slight indistinctness of detail in the phrase. The Busch level 
is suaver ; some may prefer the somewhat stronger accents of 
Neel. The opening (indeed, the whole of this fine work) seems 
to me ideal Mozart. I don’t think he wrote a finer exordium. 
Both companies show a tasteful partnership. The H.M.V. piano 
tone is the brighter, but there is not much between them. Busch’s 
balance is occasionally a bit top-heavy. 

The start of the slow movement, in a few chords, states a 
striking mood : pathetic, if there is no better word: in any case, 
moving, and a little different from previous Mozartean pathos. 
Serkin takes this slower than Miss Long—about 75 to her 8o. 
Pace can suit your choice : the marking is Andantino. His recorded 
tone sings slightly the longer. About half an inch from the end 
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well and Boom (Rex 9616) and Sail along Silv’ry Moon on the back 
of Only Once (Rex 9617). Sam Costa sings the vocals with 
conscientious sincerity. Also in the Rex lists we find Roy Smeck 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders with their monthly contribu- 
tion to those who take sugar with their dance music. J never knew 
Heaven could speak and You grow sweeter as the years go by (Rex 9622). 

Roy Smeck is also featured with The Green Brothers’ 
Marimba Band in two waltzes Old-fashioned Locket and Don’t 
you remember the time (Rex 9626). And if you’re looking out for 
waltzes here’s that adaptable number Ain’t cha comin’ out played in 
waltz time by Dick Robertson and his Orchestra on the 
other side of You're the Only Star (Rex 9625). Billy Cotton and 
his Band in addition to their war recordings give us two of 
** The little Dog Laughed ” numbers, The Girl who loves a Soldier 
and Run, Rabbit, run with plenty of pep, punch and personality 
on Rex 9633. Peppering. 


REVIEWS 


the theme has harmonies which, though simple, make it seem to 
look into the next century: but Mozart (we think) could get his 
meaning to us with less dramatic circumstance than the black- 
cloak romantics who were to overdo things a bit, like pioneers 
the world over. The finale is taken much slower by Long than 
by Serkin. This I think a pity. The deliciously perky music 
seems to cry out for the quick pace. Some of the bigger tone by 
Long is acceptable. Serkin keeps a trifle on the prim side, tonally, 
cs spirit wins. H.M.V. is the better, though the Decca is solid 
value. 


MOZART: PIANO CONCERTO IN F. 


Parlophone. G. Boskoff and Paris 
Orchestra (Cloéz). E11122, 3, 4. 
H.M.V. Schnabel and L.S.O. (Sargent). DB3095, 8. 
The Parlophone set says ‘“‘ No. 19,’ and does not give the 
K number. The H.M.V. set uses seven sides, the last being 
blank. The H.M.V. tone is fuller, rounder, and the performance 
is in finer balance and blend. The other pianist rushes the time, 
and he and the band are not absolutely together, here and there. 
The bass is poor, in the strings. There is not the easy interplay 
of the later recording ; but as in a good number of his records, I 
find Schnabel a wee bit on the dry side; and the orchestral 
playing is not of the most sparkling. However, the H.M.V. set 
is much superior. 


MOZART : PIANO CONCERTO IN C MINOR. Kg4or1. 


H.M.V. Fischer and L.P.O. (Collingwood). DB3338-42. 
Columbia. Casadesus and Orchestre Symphonique, 
Paris (Bigot). LX762, 3, 4, 5. 

The Columbia set has less fire, though possibly the more sub- 
dued tone suits (if you like the idea) this dark-coloured concerto. 
I think the accents labour slightly, at the start—rather too many 
of them alike. Collingwood gets more bite, which is needful in 
Mozart’s C minor mood ; and hark to that lambent British oboe : 
compare the French dullish one. I like Casadesus very much. 
He has an admirable classical spirit. In the full fling of declama- 
tion, I find little to prefer in one or the other, either in the first 
movement or the slow one. Casadesus is the more delicate, and 
the orchestral tone has at times a fragility that seems to me par- 
ticularly grateful. In the finale H.M.V. is the more urgent in 
time (but with an effect, I feel, of slight superficiality). It is a shade 
chipper ; the dark spirit should gently loom through the varia- 
tions. The speed makes just the difference, for me, between high 
satisfaction and a slight unease. I don’t feel the music like this. 
Therefore, although those who do, and who prefer bigger tone, 
should be advised to take Fischer, Casadesus is the man for my 
—and, I gently venture to add—Mozart’s money, this time. 

Casadesus adds a last-side piece, the Rondo in D (K485). 

W.R. 


K459 
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O-DAY we are 
pre-occupied 
with far more 
serious matters 
than the appeal of 
jazz, but for anyone 
who can spare a 
moment to reflect, a 
not uninteresting off- 
shoot of the war is 
that it has already 
given Swing an 
impetus which all the 
peace-time efforts to 
popularise it outside 
its own fan _ circles 
never seemed able to 
produce. 

Because we _ have 
been given more 
Swing record broadcasts during the month 
we have been at war than in any preceding 
six months, and because the music of the 
B.B.C.’s lighter entertainment programmes 
has been getting hotter and hotter, one 
might say that the lead in this matter has 
come via the radio ; but in fact the B.B.C. 
has really done no more than for once 
intelligently to anticipate public require- 
ments. 

The more irksome and depressing life 
becomes, the more we need lively entertain- 
ment to revive our spirits, and it did not 
require a great deal of foresight to realise 
that Swing has that liveliness. The great 
majority may not appreciate its technique 
any more to-day than they ever did, but 
they are realising that in addition to being 
the finest mental relaxation, since it has 
never hitherto been associated with war or 
other depressing national emergencies, it 
also offers an exhilaration to which even 
those who understand it least instinctively 
react. 

Rather unfortunately the B.B.C.’s know- 
ledge of Swing is still, shall we say, plebeian, 
and intermingled with some good perform- 
ances (notably by the band which Jack 
Hylton sent to the studios for the revival of 
*‘“Band Wagon’) we have had some 
broadcasts which would have been scream- 
ingly funny had Swing not been so deplorably 
amateurish. But that need not worry any- 
one very greatly. The gramophone com- 
panies’ catalogues already contain more 
than enough grand Swing recordings to 
keep us going for some time, and I am more 
than pleased to see that in spite of all they 
are being added to in the new supplements 
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which the companies are continuing to issue 
in view of what may be described as 
quite a little war-time boom in records. 
Here is my report on some of the best of 
the new issues. 


BRUNSWICK 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

*** Running a temperature (Fairchild, Pascal) 

(v. by Sy Oliver) (61346) (1937) 
**** Shake your head (Cahn, Gerow) (38916) 

(1936) 

(Brunswick 02815—3s.) 

Although both sides are among Lunce- 
ford’s less recent recordings I place them 
among his best. The fact that Running a 
temperature is a ‘“‘ commercial’”’ number is 
apparent more from the lyric than the 
tune, which, like the coupling, is made into 
a good contribution to swing by an accept- 
able arrangement and excellent perform- 
ance. There is none of the exaggeration 


- that was a fault in so many of Lunceford’s 


orchestrations of the period, and the band 
plays easily, naturally and with more 
genuine rhythm than it managed to infuse 
in many of its earlier and later recordings. 
There are good alto solos in both titles, as 
well as various attractive moments by 
trumpet and trombone, and Shake your head 
especially has a character of idiom that 
would be a credit to Ellington. The fact 
that in neither orchestration nor perform- 
ance does either side strive for effect only 
makes both records the more attractive. 
Reproduction: Good, except for excessive 
surface hiss on high fidelity reproduction. 


Count Basie (Am.N.)—Piano Solos. 
**** Dirty Dozens (The) (Red) (64732) 
*** When the sun goes down (Carr) (64959) 
(Brunswick 02805—3s.) 
Acc. by Fred Green (zg) ; Walter Page 
(6) ; Joe Jomes (ds). 


Mary Lou Williams (Am.N.)—Piano 
Solos. 
*** Mr. Freddie blues (Shayne) (64663) 
**** Pearls (The) (Morton) (64662) 
(Brunswick 02836—3s. ) 


Acc. by Booker Collins (b); Ben 
Thigpen (ds). 
There was a time when jazz was assessed 


by the number of notes and amount of 
syncopation that could be got into a bar. 

















Those days happily passed long ago, but 
their influence lingered on all too tenaciously 
among some of the less enlightened players 
and it is a treat to find two piano records in 
which simplicity of means does as much as 
anything else to produce the desired end. 

But there the similarity of the styles of 
these two artistes, apparent as it may out- 
wardly seem, ceases. 

Basie, a curious mixture of Fats Waller 
and Hines, with a rhythmic flavouring of 
Ammons, but a copy of none of them, still 
relies on short phrases of single notes in the 
right hand, played with a short, incisive 
touch. Mary Lou Williams, still a pheno- 
menon to the extent that she is one of the 
few girl pianists who can play jazz like a man. 
harmonises more fully and her melody is more 
flowing. 

I have no intention of comparing the 
merits of the two methods, simply because 
no comparison is called for. Both soloists are 
among the greatest swing performers on 
their instrument, and it is unnecessary to say 
more than that these records find them at 
their best. 

Reproduction: Good, except for surface. 


Paul Whiteman’s Sax Sockette (Am.) 
*** After you've gone (Creamer, Layton 
(65365) (April, 1939) 

*** 7 kiss your hand, madam (Erwin, Rotter) 
(65364) (April, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02834—3s.) 

Al Gollodoro, Sal Franzella, F. 
Gollodoro, Art Drelinger, F. Simone, 
jack Bell, Vincent Capone, H. Feldman, 
N. Fargarson (reeds); F. Guttuso, A. 
Ryerson (gs); A. Shapiro (5); Geo. 
Wettling (ds). 


Having had Paul Whiteman’s Swinging 
Strings and Bouncing Brass, we now come 
to the last to date of the special groups 
formed from his main orchestra—the Sax 
Sockette, composed, as you will see, of nine 
saxophones and a rhythm section. 

As with the Strings and Brass groups the 
arrangements are inclined to seem overdone 
if only because of the constant and un- 
necessary changes of tempo, but legitimately 
speaking the performances are superb. 
Such blend and quality of saxophone 
tone, cleanliness, and sprightly execution I 
have seldom heard. Purely as swing the 
records are rather like the proverbial curate’s 
egg, but there are moments which are any- 
thing but a disgrace to jazz. 

Reproduction: Good, except for surface. 
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Other Brunswick releases included Every- 
thing’s wrong, ain’t nothing right? (v) and 
Knocked Kneed Sal on the mourners’ bench (v) 
by Lil Armstrong with Buster Bailey (c/), 
Renauld Jones (ii), Higginbotham 
(trmb), Lil Armstrong (/), Willman 
Braud (b) and O’Neil Spencer (ds) 
(Brunswick 02824 ***) ; Ella Fitzgerald 
with the late Chick Webb’s Orchestra 
singing in the rather too commercial style 
she has recently affected two “ pops,” 
F.D.R. Jones and Little White Lies (Brunswick 
02818 **); and the Milt Herth Trio, with 
its usual mixture of corn and rhythm, in 
In an eighteenth-century drawing-room (*) and 
The shoemaker’s holiday (**) (Brunswick 
02878). The drawing-room is, as stated, 
truly eighteenth century. 


Sister Rosetta Tharpe (Am.N.) 
*** God don’t like it (Trad.) (64884) 
***7 looked down the line (and I wondered) 
(Trad.) 64883) 
(Brunswick 02784—3s.) 
With guitar accompaniment. 


If you can imagine a genuine blues 
singer of the Bessie Smith type preaching 
the gospel in song you will have a very good 
idea of these records by Rosetta Tharpe. 
Music like this is of course by no means 
rare among the coloured folk. One may 
hear it any day not only at their religious 
meetings, but sung in the plantation. If 
you like that sort of thing you will find 
Rosetta a real artist at it, but like the blues, 
to which it has more than a remote relation- 
ship (hence the inclusion of the record in 
this section), one has to acquire the taste 
for it. 

Reproduction: Very fair (7). 


DECCA 


Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
(French). 
*** Hungaria (Reinhardt, Grapelly) (4967 


hpp) 

o994 Af, Melancholy baby (Burnett, Norton) 
(5080 hpp) 
(Decca F7198—2s.) 

In clearly pointing out at the start of 
Melancholy baby that this number was inspired 
by Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, 
Django Reinhardt naively puts himself in 
place of people who live in glass houses. 
Hungaria for which he and Grappelly are 
given credit on the label is a far more exact 
copy of the Mercums-Caffard-Brunies Angry 
which was a popular hit some years ago. 

However these are perhaps minor matters. 
The important point is that the records are 
well up to the Quintet’s usual standard, 
especially Melancholy baby in which Django 
really excels himself. 

Reproduction: Good, surface slight. 


Leonard Feather and His All Star Band 
(Am. Mixed). 
*** Feather bed blues (Feather) (65438). 
*** Twelve bar stampede (Feather) (65437) 
(Decca F7168—2s.) 
Joe Marsala (cl) ; Pete Brown (alio) ; 
Benny Carter (alio, ipt) ; Bobby Hackett 
(tpt, zg) ; Hayes Alvis (b) ; Cozy Cole (ds). 


The weakness here seems to be the rather 
hasty manner in which the numbers were 
routined, resulting in a lack of any con- 
tinuity or development of idea. However 
this ts to a great extent compensated by the 
individual solos of the star artists engaged for 
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the session, even if the general setting does 
not show them (especially Benny Carter) 
at their best. 

Reproduction: Good, except for excessive 
surface. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
*** Me and brother Bill (Sweet, Arm- 
strong) (v) (65463) 
**Savoy Blues (Ory) (65347) 
(Decca F7177—2s.) 


For personnel see the GRAMOPHONE 
for Sept. 1939, p. 166. 


Louis Armstrong’s recently inaugurated 
procedure of re-recording titles which made 
him famous in his early days is carried on 
this month with a new version of Savoy 
blues. (Louis’s first version, although not 
released until November 1935, on Parlo- 
phone R2127, was made about 1930). 

Most of these re-creations have at least 
held their own with the originals, at any 
rate as far as Louis’s playing has been 
concerned, but Savoy blues is not one of 
them. Louis lacks the ease and spontaneity 
which was such a feature of his first effort. 
For the rest one has to choose between a 
passably good full-sized band playing an 
arrangement based on the more modern 
idea and the small combination of Johnny 
Dodds, Kid Org, Buddy St. Cyr and Lilian 
Armstrong, assisted by Lonnie Johnson ; 
and in this instance my choice definitely goes 
to the record made by the small band in 
the earlier days. 

The other side is a nonsense song about a 
hunting expedition which Louis and brother 
Bill embarked upon, but was terminated 
practically before it had started when some- 
thing which looked like a grizzly bear 
scared Louis into a quick run home. It’s 
good fun. Louis knows how to put these 
things over. 

Reproduction: Good, except for surface. 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto to saxophone m .- mellophone 
b string bass N -- Megro artists(s) 
bar baritone sax & -. piano 
bjo banjo -. tenor saz 
rs clarinet tpt .. trumpet 
ds drums tymb .. trombone 
fi flute vin .. violin 
g outer zyl .. xylophone 


.. vocal refrain 
Am .. Qmasiens Artist(s) recorded in America. 
Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 
title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer's 
opinion as to the respective merits of the various 
recordings. 





H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman Quartet (Am., Mixed) 
**** Opus three quarters (Goodman, Hamp- 
ton) (O0A035708) (April, 1939) 
**** Sugar (Pinkard) (OAo21628) (March) 
(1938) 
(H.M.V. B8937—3s.) 
021628—Goodman (ci); Wilson (>) ; 
Hampton (vibraphone) ; D. Tough (ds). 
035708—Goodman (cl); Stacy (p/) ; 
Hampton (vibraphone); Buddy Schutz (ds). 
Benny Goodman and his quartet continue 
to do more than show the high standard of 
instrumental technique acquired by the 
star artists of jazz. This chamber music of 
jazz which Benny and his satellites have 
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invented has an artistry and exhilaration 
which has to be heard to be realised. 

In Opus three quarters it is introduced 
through a fastish tempo, and if anything is 
more captivating than the unanimity of 
feeling between Wilson’s piano with Good- 
man’s clarinet it is Hampton’s vibraphone. 
Sugar is taken at a slower tempo and is a 
more subdued performance. This lovely 
little fragment of melody has perhaps never 
had a more fascinating or novel melodic 
interpretation than Benny Carter gave it 
on Parlophone R2660 with Teddy Wilson’s 
orchestra, but all round the Wilson record 
has nothing on this Benny Goodman effort. 

Reproduction: Good (7). 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**I poured my heart into a song (Berlin) 
(Film: ‘‘ Second Fiddle ’’) (v. by 
Helen Forrest) naga (June, 
1939) 

*** When winter comes (Berlin) (Film: 
“Second Fiddle’) (v. by Tony 
Pastor) (OA036239) (June, 1939) 
(H.M.V. B8958—3s.) 

**** What is this thing called love? (Porter) 
(From: “‘ Wake Up and Dream ”’) 
(OA027232) (Sept., 1938) 

*** Yesterday (Harbach, Kern) (From: 
** Roberta’) (QAo27231) (Sept., 


1938) 
(H.M.V., B8959—33.) 

8958—For personnel see THE GRrAMo- 
PHONE for July 1939, p. 75, record No. 
032963. 

8959—For personnel see THE GRAMO- 
PHONE for July 1939, p. 75, record No. 
027230. — 

Although Artie Shaw’s records continue 
to be among the noisiest and brassiest, I 
have to hand it to the band once again for 
adding a verve and precision which are 
perhaps unequalled to an understanding 
and sense of style which, if they are not up 
to form this month, are at least adequate. 
B8959 is the better of the two discs. Featur- 
ing revivals of show tunes, with no vocal 
refrains, it presents better arrangements and 
music that is more genuinely swing. B8959 
features two new film songs and is inclined 
to treat them accordingly. 


Reproduction: Good, except for tending to 


over-record the brass (fT). 


VOCALION 





The Vocalion October releases all come 
from the American Decca “ Race ”’ list. 

Among them are Rosetta Crawford, a 
genuine negro blues singer, singing on $240 
two typical negro blues songs, My man 


jumped salty on me and Stop it, Foe, accom- 


panied by James P. Johnson and his Hep 
Cats (***), and on S242 Rodney Sturgis, 
another blues singer, singing The gal that 


wrecked my life (***) coupled with Louis - 


Jordon and his Ellis Rendezvous Band 
playing Honey in the bee ball with vocal 
refrain by Jordon himself (***). 

Those who like this kind of thing will 
find them all good, but with the exception 
of the Jordon contribution, the kind may 
be a bit too native for the majority. 





+ Reviewed from test pressing, so little 
indication of surface was available. 
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T= exhibition which closed at Olympia on September 2nd 

will most certainly be remembered as the paragon among 
the annual shows that the Radio Manufacturers’ Association 
have staged so far. 


In many ways it was an inspired piece of work and excellent 
propaganda. One felt almost from the moment when one 
stepped into the body of the hall that here was something different, 
even from the improved form of 1938. Obviously there had been 
some pretty clear thinking beforehand in formulating the bare 
plans ; and a particularly virile driving force had been applied 
in putting these plans into operation and in filling in the all- 
important details. No half measures were permitted, and although 
the basic design was comparatively simple it was most effectively 
carried out. The unanimity expressed in the design of the stands 
was synonymous with the atmosphere of the whole show. Here, 
at last, it seemed as though there was one common purpose ; to 
present radio, television and records in a manner that befits an 
industry which provides work and pleasure for millions. 


We have said that there were no half measures; no better 
confirmation of this statement could be found anywhere within 
the precincts of Olympia than in Radio Theatre. Erected specially 
for the occasion, and for the broadcasting of television as well as 
radio programmes, it was designed as a replica of the famous 
Hollywood Bowl. It was fitted with a revolving stage large enough 
to hold 300 performers. The auditorium accommodated about 
2,500 people. Moreover, it was designed in such a way that 
everyone had a clear view. It was a splendid achievement and 
iudging by the almost endless queues waiting for admission, 
it was equally successful in its purpose. We seem to remember, 
however, opinions being expressed by exhibitors of recent years 
to the effect that “‘side-shows ”’ were detrimental to the business, 
the aims and the objects of the radio exhibition! It is, perhaps, 
significant that this particular form of attraction returned as part 
and parcel of the show after being excluded for one year only ! 

However, the theatre and its galaxy of radio and television 
personalities did not steal all the thunder ; not by any means. 
The cinema, in which the B.B.C. ably demonstrated the vast 





A new seven-valve Autogram by Marconiphone, Model 
881. Includes Motor Push-button tuning and Automatic 
Frequency Control. Price 44 Guineas. 
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The de-luxe table receiver in the Bush range, Model PB65. 
Two L.F. stages preceding the Triode power stage and variable 
selectivity are features of the specification. Price 144 guineas. 


improvements in radio transmission and reception that have been 
effected during recent years, received a fair share of attention, 
but not more than the working models and general exhibits 
of the Royal Navy, the Army, the Royal Air Force and the Post 
Office. Here was practical instruction of the various ways in which 
radio communication lends valuable aid towards national safety. 


All these things, intriguing 1s they were, were not of such 
interest generally as the television exhibits. During transmission 
hours, either from Alexandra Palace or from the theatre in the 
exhibition, Television Avenue was more densely populated than 
any other part. Despite the fact that in this darkened corridor on 
the balcony there were close upon sixty receivers in operation at 
one time, one had to be patient and jockey for a satisfactory 
viewing position. 

Yes, until the outbreak of hostilities the interest in television 
was more intense than ever; people in the Midlands and 
the North and others outside the present area of reception were 
clamouring in no uncertain terms for extensions of the Alexandre 
Palace service. And no wonder. Our own views of television 
have been expressed from time to time in these pages and quite 
evidently television had fired the imagination of the layman, 
too, to such an extent that had it been possible to complete 
extension schemes then the spade-work which both the B.B.C. 
and the instrument manufacturers had put in in recent months 
would have been more fruitful than ever. Even under pre-war 
transmission conditions the public demand for television receivers 
had increased at such a rate that manufacturers would have 
some difficulty in dealing with the additional impetus which 
the demonstrations at Olympia had undoubtedly created. 


Basically, the television receiver of to-day is essentially the same 
as it was twelve months ago. But progress has not been at a 
standstill. If it were possible to compare the pictures as shown at 
Olympia this year with those at last year’s show one would better 
appreciate some of the minor modifications that have been carried 
out : the improvement in definition, in brightness and in the crisp- 
ness of the pictures and a finer gradation of tone, etc. There have 
been advances made, too, with regard to stability, and at least in 
three makes of instrument (H.M.V., Murphy and Marconi- 


phone) features of the circuits include devices for the minimisa- 
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Model 
An inexpensive radiogram (24 guineas) with 
** split second ”’ push-button tuning, automatic 
frequency control and a five-watt power stage. 


1500 by His Master’s Voice. 
5 yy 


tion of background hiss and for the reduction in that pernicious 
type of interference generated by the ignition systems of motor 
Cars. ) 

The only stand in the show which was devoted solely to tele- 
vision receivers was that occupied by Baird. Here, in addition 
to a comprehensive range of television and combined television 
and radio receivers, were projection type instruments for the 
cinema and a synchronising pulse generator for service engineers. 
This generator is an ingenious instrument designed to produce a 
signal similar to the black cross put out by the B.B.C. Thus, it 
enables essential service work to be carried out during the interim 
periods between the Alexandra Palace transmissions. 


What of the developments in radio ? It would be untrue to 
say that none have been made, but for the most part progress is 
not so apparent. As before, the majority of instruments are de- 
signed to cover the short waves and here it may be mentioned that 
the tendency this year is to limit the range to one short wave- 
band only ; in the majority of cases from about 16-51 metres. 
Push-button tuning continues unabated. And why not? It isa 
sensible idea and more than ever this year has it been developed 
on really sensible and practical lines. Though the percentage 
of complaints about the accuracy of the various tuning systems 
employed, or about the stability of the circuits, has been very 
low, manufacturers have concentrated on the weak links in the 
chain aad have evolved some really fool-proof devices. In the 
motor-tuned sets automatic frequency control takes care of any 
tendency towards frequency drift and in one or two cases (e.g. 
in certain H.M.V. and Marconiphone models) has been 
ingeniously applied to pre-tuned systems with, of course, a like 
result. 


Another notable feature is the increasing use of mechanically 
operated push-button units to operate the tuning condenser. 
These are marvels of ingenuity ; they are accurate, they permit of 
simple readjustment when it is desired to reset the buttons to 
stations of personal choice, and they have an almost unbelievably 
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smooth and rapid action. Those fitted in the Philips, Decca 
and Brunswick instruments are cases in point. But for flexibility, 
the most intriguing are the Murphy “add-on” push-button 
units. These were described in the April and June, 1939, issues, 
so there is little need to give the details here. 

As we have said many times before, people have long since 
abandoned the idea of visiting an exhibition of this kind with a 
view to judging the quality of musical reproduction. We say 
** musically ”’ advisedly because acoustics, noise level, etc., play 
no part whatsoever in the reproduction of a picture on the end of a 
cathode ray tube. Television Avenue provided a splendid oppor- 
tunity for viewers to get side-by-side comparisons of the picture 
quality and picture sizes of the various makes of instrument. 

For the reproduction of sound, however, the best one could do 
was to gauge the possibilities from the specifications and the in- 
formation on theoretical design which was more readily obtainable 
and more freely given than ever before. For example, one sub- 
consciously made a mental note to hear some of the instru- 
ments by Bush under more favourable conditions. This simply 
because of the Bush policy of using triodes in the power stages of 
their receivers and in some cases because one or two Bush 
instruments included two low-frequency stages preceding the 
output valve. There were features of interest, too, in some of the 
Murphy, Decca, McMichael, H.M.V. and Marconiphone 
models that warranted further investigation. Here we may 
add that the technical conventions for dealers and for the layman, 
which were held during the show, were an unbounded success. 
They included lectures and discussions on many of the more 
important aspects of radio and electrical reproduction generally. 

We did not attend at all these conventions, but undoubtedly 
the most popular of those to which the general public were ad- 
mitted was that held on Tuesday, August 29th. The subject on 
this occasion was ‘‘ Quality Reproduction and what it means 
To-day.”’ The vice-president of the R.M.A., Mr. Leslie Mc- 
Michael, was chairman and the speakers were Mr. P. G. A. H. 
Voigt, Mr. A. B. Calkin, and Mr. G. A. V. Sowter, Without 
going into detail, the discussions, opened by Dr. Dutton, which 
took place at this convention showed once again that quality 
as we know it to-day is still one of the most intriguing and con- 
troversial of all subjects pertaining to radio and record repro- 
duction. 





High quality reproduction is one of the outstanding features of 

this new Murphy auto-radiogram. It includes a 15-watl 

push-pull power stage and the remote control push-button 
unit, RA80. Known as the A78R.G., it costs £90. 
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A five-valve, five-watt radiogram by McMichael, Model 396. 
Includes mechanicaily operated push-button tuning on six 
stations and compensated tone control. Costs £24. 


A fair amount of research seems to have been conducted on 
tone control systems in recent months. Much of it has reached 
fruition and practical applications were to be found in many 
instruments. In the instruments by Philips, for example, 
a system of tone control is employed which is designed to cut-off 
the higher frequencies with little attenuation of the middle 
frequencies. Many previous tone-control systems where the 
high frequencies were by-passed to earth via a condenser had 
the disadvantage of attenuating the medium frequencies also. 


Variable selectivity in medium price models, new methods of 
back-coupling and with them, output stages of larger power 
handling capacity, are other features introduced with the 
common aim of improving the quality of reproduction. 


Of the developments in loudspeaker and pick-up design there | 


was little of fundamental importance in evidence. The outstanding 
example of loudspeaker design is still the Voigt; this was 
demonstrated to an unending stream of visitors in rooms in 
Beaconsfield Road in the vicinity of Olympia. Others of more 
orthodox design—the Goodmans, the Rolas, and the B.T.H. 
R.K. series of loudspeakers—have all been modified in some way 
or other, but under the conditions prevailing at Olympia it was 
well nigh impossible to determine how far these modifications 
have been successful in improving their characteristics. 


Perhaps the most intriguing of those speakers within the show 
was the Goodmans infinite baffle speaker. Since last year its 
power handling capacity has been increased, but more important 
still, modifications to the suspension and the diaphragm have 
been effected which, it is claimed, lower the fundamental 
resonance to as low as 40 c.p.s. and allows almost an unrestricted 
mechanical movement of the cone. 


About pick-ups or playing desks there is not much more to add 
to what is already common knowledge. There were new Garrard 
electro-magnetic and Rothermel-Brush piezo-electric pick-ups 
on show. Both are inexpensive models and were noted last 
month, as were the new H.M.V. and Columbia record players. 
These are merely variations on well-tried themes and are exciting 
mostly because of their comparatively low cost. 
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Amongst the exhibitors of other gramophone accessories we were 
surprised and delighted to find, for the first time at Radiolympia, 
our friends of Imhof House. One recognised the stand on sight 
by its eflective decorations in black and white which one almost 
subconsciously associates with IM non-metallic needles, the IM 
Pointmaster, etc. Of particular interest was the Im De Luxe 
Master outfit which includes a supply of needles, sharpener and 
replacement abrasives, etc. 

But now we must call a halt. 


To go into further detail about this, the most impressive of all 
the Radiolympias—the developments shown and incorporated 
in the Pye the G.E.C., the R.G.D., the Ecko and the Dynatron 
instruments, the model radio factory showing some of the 
multitude of operations which are put into the modern electric 
reproducer—would take up far more space than the Editor 
would permit. Far from being the last of its kind, as was at one 
time expected, it is our view that the radio show of 1939 was the 
first of a new kind. With little material, excepting television, 
with which to excite public interest the organisers not only 
succeeded in providing something really palatable ; it was most 
instructive as well. T.S. 





The piéce-de-resistance of the new models by the 

G.E.C., Model BC4018, a ten-valve auto-radio- 

gram with a twelve-watt output stage and independent 
bass and treble controls. Price 50 guineas. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


B C ay Awarded Silver Medal 
* 2 


ws Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 
THE POPULAR B.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
hone: Telephone : 
Cromer ces FHE B.C.N. COMPANY casyoer cies 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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CORNER 


By LEO RIEMENS (Holland) 


HE very grave times are necessarily having their influence on 
Vase activities. How little did we know, when we were 

having our little convention in The Hague just two years ago, 
that Mr. Bauer’s suggestion to remove all really important 
records timely to neutral countries, or such as might be expected 
to be so in a possible conflict, a suggestion which was waived at 
that moment, would so soon be recalled in such earnest circum- 
stances. One of the unfortunate results of the present situation 
as far as collecting is concerned (quite apart from the impossibility 
of any foreign exchanges) is that the grand supplement to 
** Historical Records ’’ which was being prepared with great zeal 
by several international collectors, and which was to have 
appeared this fall will now be indefinitely postponed, if not 
abandoned. This supplement would have added many thousand 
titles to our general knowledge, especially of French Odeon 
records prior to 1909, and it would also have embodied the 
whole sensational Zonophone 1903 catalogue which our Australian 
friends so generously put at our disposal to be copied for it. It 
is impossible even to hint here at all the sensational disclosures 
this publication would have made, but I shall try to give at least 
an idea of all the news we have discovered during this eventful 
year. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise in the Zonophone catalogue was 
that five records exist of the great Italian tenor Leopoldo 
Signoretti, who with Tamagno, De Negri and Marconi was 
the most famous tenor of the eighties and nineties. His rendering 
of *‘ Quando le sere al placido”’ from Luisa Miller was, accord- 
ing to an old Italian artist I sounded on the subject, the greatest 
demonstration of bel canto he ever heard, and so it is particularly 
satisfactory that this title is among the five recorded. ... Another 
grand new name to be added to our lists is that of Alessandro 
Silvestri, a famous bass of the end of last century, reported to 
have been the particular favourite of Verdi himself. Further 
artists, of whom no records were known to exist before, and who 
are now known to have recorded for this highly interesting firm 
which for a long period was completely ignored by collectors for 
some inexplicable reason, are : Martapoura, the great French 
baritone, the famous Wagnerian soprano, Alice Guszalewicz (the 
mother of Genia, who recorded electrically for H.M.V.) and her 
husband, Eugen, the tenor. Then there was Catherine Mastio, 
a French soprano of great renown, the contralto Marianne 
Flahaut, who was also well known at the Metropolitan, Case- 
meuve, the unforgotten character tenor of the Opéra Comique 
and one of the few famous singers who fell in the last war. 

Apart from this it was found that Clarence Whitehill re- 
corded for Zonophone as early as 1902, chiefly on 7-inch records ! 
So did Rose Caron! Another great name yielded by this 
treasure-catalogue was that of Mdme. Pacquot d’Assy, the 
wife of the bass Pierre d’Assy. Countless additional titles were 
discovered of such artists as Calvé, Delmas, Plancon, Laffitte, 
Aumonier, Henri Dangés, Eduardo Castellano, De Gogorza 
(who also seemed to have recorded under yet another name: 
Marquiz Francesco de Souza!), Selma Kurz, Slezak, 
Reschiglian, Biberti, Angelini-Fornari, Lelio Casini, 
Wulman, Bravi, etc. 

And yet we know that this catalogue did not contain even one- 
tenth of the material Zonophone recorded and issued ! 

‘This summer I visited a collector in Paris, where I got the 
shock of my life. He showed me a 1905 Fonotipia catalogue which 
contained many titles unknown to us so far, including some of the 
great Russian contralto Annie Meitschick, who appeared at 
the Metropolitan in 1913. However, he pointed out to me that 
all the titles on Fonotipia known to us were preceded by the 
letters B, C, F, etc., but none by A. Then in triumph he produced 
an old advertisement of Fonotipia which announced the A series 
and gave a sample list of the artists. Among these I remember : 


Lilli Lehmann, Olive Fremstad, Sobinoff, Medea Mey- 
Figner and Figner, Gilibert, Francesco d’Andrade, Lina 
Cavalieri, Gemma Bellincioni, Michailowa, Eva Tetraz- 
zini. . . . One wonders what happened to all those treasures 
and if they really existed. Meanwhile Mdme. Fremstad has 
formally denied ever having made such recordings, but yet... 
that Parlophone of d’Andrade which was recently re-issued does 
sound and look like a Fonotipia, and Lehmann’s Odeons are 
marked ‘‘ Made for Fonotipia Companies,” and Eva Tetrazzini 
recorded for Phonodisc, which was quite obviously affiliated to 
Fonotipia. It is a baffling business which deserves to be cleared 
up in less troubled times. 

Personal finds too have added to our knowledge. Only this 
very week I found a sample Fonotipia of Enzo Leliva here which 
is not mentioned in “ H.R.” It contains an aria from Orefice’s 
Chopin, which, like the duet with De Bohuss which Parlophone re- 
issued recently, is accompanied by the composer (whose auto- 
graph is also in the wax), coupled to a Polish song. It does 
appear that Fonotipias were made in Poland at that time, as I 
also possess two of Adamo Didur, one of which has an all- 
Russian label. Which seems to confirm the rumour about the 
Figners and Sobinoff ! , 

Apropos the Figners: our friend Carl L. Bruun made a little 
trip to Finland this summer and in Helsingfors found Figner 
duets in double-sided form on the Russian equivalent of *‘ dog- 
label,’ the queer coloured “‘ Angel ”’ trademark called ‘‘ Amour 
Record.”’ I myself have a Traviata by Eugenie Bronskaja in 
that form, the Russian coloratura who otherwise only recorded 
for Columbia during her short engagement in Boston. 

I had hoped to have some definite news in this article about the 
controversy whether Julia Culp’s ‘ Nuit d’Etoiles * was accom- 
panied by Debussy (as stated on the H.M.V. records) or merely 
by Coenraad Bos (as stated on the Victor copies). Mdme. Culp 
is now living in Amsterdam and had granted me an interview, 
which was postponed on account of an indisposition. I hope 
however to settle this knotty problem, about which collectors 
have been wondering for years, in a future article. 


Holland meanwhile still turns up satisfactory amounts of nice 
things, including in the few weeks since our mobilisation, a 
Fabbri Romeo, an Adams Faust, two original Boronats, a 
Calvé 1902 Carmen, a 1901 Renaud Roi de Lahore, a Laffitte, 
that Fonotipia Leliva, a very bad Fonotipia Maria De Macchi 
in Adriana Lecouvreur and Cavalleria, several Selma Kurz’ of 
different vintages, and so on. Early this summer I also bagged 
an immense collection of early Pathé wax cylinders including a 
giant one of Felia Litvinne’s church scene from Faust, two 
Lassalles, including Roi de Lahore, which he created, and most 
tantalising of all, several very old ones without titles or names, 
and without announcements ! Among these is a whole series from 
Leoncavallo’s Bohéme, recorded by the Anglo-Italian Commerce 
Company, the company Caruso recorded for... . 

When in Paris I spent the whole of July 14th at Pére Lachaise 
cemetery, trying to locate the graves of Litvinne and Delna, 
both buried there. To my indignation even the Bureau de 
Consultation was unable to find them, though a friend actually 
was there when Litvinne was buried. It seems that her name is 
not yet on the stone, as she was placed in the grave of a relative. 
One wonders what happened to the funds that were collected 
during her illness and which were reported to have been &sed for a 
monument... . 

Collectors will be pleased to hear that a large painting of 
Litvinne is now hanging in the most conspicuous place of the 
Musée de l’Opéra and that several other relics of that great 


artist are kept there, including the gems she wore as Kundry in 
Parsifal. 


— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 


or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


High-Quality Recordings 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


By all means let us have readers’ views on records of outstanding 
technical merit, as suggested by Mr. Donald W. Aldous. In 
addition to the interest of the subject, which I am sure would be 
fairly general, the recording engineers would realise that their 
efforts to provide us with “‘ the-next best thing ” are indeed greatly 
appreciated by all of us. 

A notable fact one observes immediately regarding outstanding 
recordings, is that they are not necessarily of very recent vintage. 
Many issued two, three or even more, years ago are still remark- 
able when compared directly with the very latest productions. 
Amongst a few records mentioned by Mr. Voigt, of loud-speaker 
fame, were those of the ‘‘ Sylvia Ballet ’” set conducted by John 
Barbirolli. (H.M.V. C2695-2696). Not having heard these I 
tried them out of curiosity, and I must say that I was impressed 
by the wonderful liveliness and amazing tone colour of the 
reproduction. This lively quality seems to me to be partly in- 
dependent of the actual frequency range covered by the recording, 
and it is a fact that certain records, with, ostensibly, a very extensive 
range as revealed by good transient sounds and rich harmonics, 
lack at the same time a vitality which others may possess. Studio 
conditions during recording undoubtedly play a very big part in 
the cycle of events. 

As an example of a disc outstanding in every respect may I 
mention Maria Gentile’s “So anch’ io la virth magica” from 
‘* Don Pasquale ” on Decca Polydor DE7052. When listening to 
this charming record one could readily imagine turning round 
and finding the singer at one’s elbow, so lifelike and brilliant is the 
general effect. Amongst more recent issues, the Meyerbeer- 
Lambert Ballet Suite “Les Patineurs,’ H.M.V. (C3105, 
played by the Sadlers Wells Orchestra, conducted by the arranger, 
should be heard. A fine balance between the deepest bass and a 
brilliant treble contributes to a magnificent record, and the trom- 
bone in the concluding movement is the most impressive I have 
heard. 

Lastly, I must mention the newly issued records of Chopin’s 
*“Sonata in B minor” played by Alexander Brailowsky on 
H.M.V. DB3700-1-2. I have listened to these several times and 
on each replaying I am struck anew with their realism and 
authentic atmosphere. I think they are amongst the finest 
pianoforte records which have so far been issued. 

Wallasey. E. C. MeEapows. 


The following list has also been submitted by Messrs. S. J. 
Webb of Birmingham, and K. S. Holman of Pinner, Middlesex. 


H.M.V. DB4643-4 “ Brasilianische Impressionen *’ (Respighi) 
(orchestra) 

Tele. SK. 2460-1-2 “ Jeu de Contes ” (Stravinsky) (orchestra). 

LX752-3 ‘* Ruins of Athens,” (Liszt) (orchestra). 

H.M.V. DB3652 “‘ Bartered Bride ’ Overture (Smetana). 

Col. DX848 ” Boutique Fantasque” Selection (Rossini- 

‘Respighi). 

Col. LX 823-4 ‘‘ Carmen” Suite (Bizet). 

H.M.V. Cgo12 “ Coppelia ” Ballet (Delibes). 

H.M.V. B8713 ‘* Espafia ’’ Rhapsody (Chabrier). 

Col. LX 317-8 “ Fair Maid of Perth ” Suite (Bizet). 

H.M.V. DB1621-4 ‘“‘ Falstaff’? Symphonic Study (Elgar). 

Col. LX481-2 “ Faust ’? Overture (Wagner). 

H.M.V. DB5067 ‘“‘ Fétes ” (Three Nocturnes) (Debussy). 

Parlo. E11389 Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt). 


H.M.V. C2642-3 Lyric Suite (Grieg). 
Decca LY6134 ‘“* March Slave “ (Tchaikovsky). 
Col. LX746 ‘* Oberon ’’ Overture (Weber). 
H.M.V. DB3511-4 “‘ Petrouchka ” Ballet (Stravinsky). 
H.M.V. DB4557 ‘* Rosenkavalier ’’ Waltzes (R. Strauss). 
Col. DB1236-7 “ Russia’? Symphonic Poem (Balakirev). 
H.M.V. DB3421-3 Symphony No. 100 “ Military ”? (Haydn). 
H.M.V. C2904 “ Capriol ” Suite (Warlock). 
H.M.V. C2822 “ Chocolate Soldier”? Selection (Monckton). 
H.M.V. C2646 “ Fledermaus ”’ Overture (J. Strauss). 
Col. DX386 ‘“ Gondoliers ” Selection (Sullivan). 
Decca K873-4 “‘ Soirées Musicales ’’ (Rossini-Britten). 
Col. DX851-2 Ballade in B minor (Liszt) (Piano). 
Col. LBgo “ Cathédrale Engloutie ’” (Debussy) (Piano). 
Col. LX483 “‘ Mazeppa ” (Liszt) (Piano). 
Parlo. E11351 Rhapsody No. 3 (Dohnanyi) and 
Preludes (Rachmaninov) (Piano). 
Col. DX244 Preludes (Rachmaninov) (Piano). 
H.M.V. DB3gr10 Rondo (Mozart) Piano and Orch. 
Col. LX737-9 Piano Concerto No. 2 (Liszt). 
H.M.V. DB3050 “* Caprice Viennois ”’ and 
**'Tambourin Chinois ” (Kreisler) (Violin). 
H.M.V. DB3535 ‘“‘ Danse Espagnole ” (Falla) and 
** Ronde des Lutins ” (Bazzini) (Violin). 
H.M.V. DB3288-92 Cello Concerto (Dvorak). 
H.M.V. DB 2299-2307 “‘ Pagliacci ’? Opera. 
Col. LX523-6 “ La Bohéme ” Opera, Act 4. 
H.M.V. DB 4562-76 ‘* Mastersingers ’? Opera, Act 3. 
H.M.V. DBigo2 “ Santa Lucia” and “Cavalleria” aria 
(Tenor). 
H.M.V. DA1548 “ Tosca’ and “ Rigoletto ”’ arias (Tenor). 
H.M.V. D1698 “ Barbiere ” and “ Otello ” arias (Baritone). 
H.M.V. C2698 “ Floral Dance” and ‘* Lute Player” (Bari- 
tone). 
Parlo. E11397 “‘ Myself When Young ”’ and 
* To the Forest ”’ (Bass). 
Parlo, E4108 “Island Moon” and “Turn Ye to Me” 
: (Tenor). 
H.M.V. DA1676 “ Deep River” and “‘I don’t feel” (Con- 
tralto). 
H.M.V. DAr512 “Lullaby” and “O _ Lovely 
(Soprano). 
H.M.V. DA1569 ‘* Lotusblume” and “ Widmung” (Bari- 
tone). 
H.M.V. C2808 “ England, my England ” (Massed Choirs etc.) 
Col. L2373-4 “* Rio Grande ” (Lambert). 
H.M.V. RG13-14 “ Te Deum ”’ (from Coronation Service). 
Col. LX773-5 “‘ Requiem ” (Fauré). 
H.M.V. C2445 “* Fanfares ” (Brass and Percussion). 


Night * 


Opera 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


It appears that Miss Jacob and Mr. Munro, who contributed 
letters to the September number of THE GRAMOPHONE, cannot 
have been accustomed to a very high standard of Italian Opera. 
To say that Gina Cigna is probably the best Turandot available 
surely proves ‘this. I have heard this singer very often, and I 
entirely agree with Mr. Rosenthal. Cigna seems quite incapable 
of holding a note steady, and surely that is a matter of primary 
importance with a singer? After hearing Eva Turner sing 
‘** Turandot ’’ at Covent Garden it was an effort to sit through 














a performance of the same opera in Rome with Cigna singing. 
Her voice was surprisingly thin and screechy, and her singing in 
the middle register was so unsteady as to be infuriating. Her 
“* Giaconda ” too, was a great disappointment both vocally and 
dramatically. She has a trick of practically speaking her lower 
notes, then suddenly reverting to singing them. This is, no doubt, 
meant for dramatic effect, but the result is not at all pleasant. 
Her “‘ Aida ”’ was the only part that approached operatic singing 
of the first order. She was singing fortissimo most of the time which 
she can manage well, and delicate artistry and legato were not 
so much needed. However, that was sadly lacking in ‘* Tosca,” 
which was ruined by unsteadiness and a jerky style, most notice- 
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Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Lack of space will prevent a just account of Dr. C. J. Thomas’ 
entertaining Musical Chronicle “‘ 1875,” and it is hoped that the 
Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE will seek permission from the author for 
its publication in a complete form. Our genial host endeavoured to 
illustrate the change in musical taste which had occurred since the 
year of his birth, by giving us, via recordings, examples of the music 
which London and other large cities in the Kingdom were experiencing 
then. By diligent searching of the files of the London newspapers for 
1875, a complete musical chronicle for the year was compiled and 
architecturally constructed into a frescoed ‘“* Temple of Music ” con- 
taining shrines dedicated to the favoured composers of the time ; and 
for their greatness we were enlightened by the number of candles 
burning at the shrines, for a candle represented a performance of the 
composer’s work. The temple contained a distinguished congregation 
of composers, conductors and critics, whilst at the doors Wagner and 
Liszt with their protagonists were hammering for admittance. The 
principal shrines were erected to Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Spohr and Haydn, in this order, and there were others, including 
Sterndale Bennett (known nowadays by a few songs only), who died in 
the early part of the year. Another departure was Bizet, while those 
born included Kriesler, Ravel and Tovey. Predominating musical 
events were 500th Monday “ Pop ”—Mendelssohn ;_ the rival per- 
formances of Lohengrin—the first in England—by the Royal Italian 
Opera and Her Majesty’s Opera respectively ; the first Gilbert and 
Sullivan essay—“ Trial by Jury ” at the Royalty Theatre, and Coata, 
Verdi and Tosti were in this country. Needless to say, the records 
which were played to us, coupled with the sermon at the Musical 
Temple, amply sufficed to compress a year’s history into three hours, 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by a full muster of the circle. 


Brighton and Hove Gramophone Society 


A miscellaneous programme presented by Miss Reid was enjoyed 
by a fair sized audience on August 21st. The numbers ranged from 
the lighter “ classics” to some modern popular songs. An amusing 
novelty was the “‘ Ride of the Valkyries ” played by the Ivory Keys 
Grand Piano Orchestra. Most of us agreed that Wagner’s own ideas 
of orchestration were preferable ! 

A number of songs recorded by Paul Robeson served to show his 
amazing versatility, for even in the songs of little musical value his 
artistry and sincerity were compelling. Backhaus provided us with the 
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able in the first act. I did not hear her in person this last season 
at Covent Garden, but I listened to every performance which 
was broadcast. She did nothing to alter my opinion, but if 
anything strengthened it by her singing as Leonora, which was 
quite irritating in its unsteadiness. By the way, her recorded 
** Turandot ”’ is vastly different from that in the Opera House. 

Gigli sang fortissimo all through ‘‘ Giaconda,” and even his 
lovely voice can be ruined by that fault. I heard a “* Barbiere ” 
in Milan which should have been hissed off the stage although 
Schipa was singing. He is sadly “ passé’ now. 

May I add how much I enjoy your excellent paper. 

Salisbury, Wilts. JAMEs BaILey. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


well known Tango by Albeniz and Aufschwang by Schumann, but the 
piéce de resistance was undoubtedly the superb record of the Overture— 
Italiana in Algeri, played by the New York Philharmonic conducted 
by Toscanini. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


At the July meeting our Chairman, Dr. A. Cox, O.B.E., presented a 
programme which included Schumann’s 4th Symphony (Walter and 
L.S.O.), Mozart’s D minor quartet, Haydn’s G major “ Gipsy Rondo ” 
trio and Smetana’s “‘ Moldau.” 

Mr. N. P. Orr, at the subsequent meeting, gave us Auber’s Die 
Stumme von Portici Overture, Balakirev’s Thamar, Ravel’s Gaspard 
de la Nuit played by Gieseking, Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole and two 
piano works by Liszt—Etude Transcendentale No. 11, played by 
Georges Boskoff, and the delightful Legend of St. Francis of Assisi 
preaching to the birds, played by Vlado Perlemutter. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Owing to the unfortunate circumstances and conditions at present 
prevailing, the formal preparation and presentation of programmes 
has been abandoned, but in an effort to keep the members together, 
and because the need for music is greater than usual at such a time, 
Mr. Clements and Mr. A. C. Lynch have arranged to be at their 
respective homes (Mr. Clements at 239, Park Lane, and Mr. Lynch 
at 104, Downhills Park Road, Tottenham, N.17) on alternate Thurs- 
days from 7.30 p.m. to receive all members who are able to attend for 
an informal musical evening. The Annual General Meeting has been 
postponed to Thursday, October 26th, 1939, by which date the diffi- 
culties we shall have to meet will doubtless be better known, and the 
future of the Society more easily decided. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


The recital of Der Rosankavalier, given on Wednesday the 6th ult., 
was very successful and the attendance in view of traffic regulations 
surprisingly large. As Mr. Douglas, the owner of the records, was unable 
to be present, Mr. F. J. Kelly introduced the work and drew attention 
to various points in the different records. As a novelty the work was an 
undoubted attraction and even if a trifle “ heavy” in parts all were 
glad of the opportunity of making even a bowing acquaintance with 
such a work where libretto and music are so closely interwoven. 

The next Recital, which will be a Mozart night, mainly of operatic 
vocal items, will be given by Mr. D. Doyle in the Central Hotel, 
Exchequer Street, on Wednesday, the 4th inst., and is open only to 
members. Particulars as to membership may be had from Mrs. F. J. 
Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


At short notice Mr. R. Napier produced a very interesting and 
unusual programme—Petri playing two Mozart Divertissements, 
Indianisches Tagebrich, and two other Busoni pieces, and after the 
interval, Smetana’s lovely Quartet in E minor (“‘ From My Life ’’), 
followed by two extracts from “ Ma Vlast.” The Quartet is another 
“* mystery ” withdrawal, for it is a fresh, delightful and melodious work. 

We are now trying the experiment of holding recitals on Saturday 
afternoons, in view of blackout regulations, and anyone living in the 
district is invited to write to the Secretary, Miss I. H. Matthews, at 
10, Woodchurch Road, N.W.6, for particulars. We intend carrying on ! 








